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SENATOR MorRILL, in an article published in the July number 
of the ForuM, undertakes to define and defend the past and pres- 
ent policy of the Republican Party; and as he is one of its oldest 
and ablest members, and also an influential member of one branch 
of the legislative department and necessarily on confidential terms 
with the administration, what he says will naturally attract the 
attention of the country, and be generally accepted as a semi- 
official announcement of the course to be pursued by Congress and 
the executive. While we do not suppose that his statements are 
in any proper sense authoritative, or even that he has in every 
instance correctly expressed the views of a majority of his party, 
still his own opinions are of sufficient importance to justify care- 
ful consideration. Although apparently quite confident that his 
party will continue in power, the Senator admits that there “‘ are 
some perils in front of the present administration,” and he then 
proceeds to enumerate them. He recognizes but three: the ad- 
ministration of the civil service law, the question of silver 
coinage, and what he calls the “Negro problem.” As to the 
first, he expresses the opinion that it should be administered with 
greater fidelity than by the last administration, while as to the 
silver question and the Negro problem he suggests no definite 
plan of action. It is evidently his opinion that it is now, or may 
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hereafter become necessary to do something in regard to these 
subjects, but what is to be done or how it is to be done, he does 
not venture to state. 

The course of the administration up to the present time, in 
leaving the Civil Service Commission for more than two months 
without a sufficient number of members to transact business, and 
in postponing the execution of Mr. Cleveland’s order classifying 
the railway mail service, as well as the great number of removals 
from subordinate places already made for political reasons, show 
conclusively that there is, to say the least, no great anxiety for 
the enforcement of the law as it stands, and no purpose whatever 
to redeem the pledge made by the last Republican national con- 
vention further to extend its scope and operation. 

In fact, the postponement of the order classifying the railway 
mail service, for the avowed purpose of creating vacancies by 
removals and filling them by appointments without competitive 
examinations, was an express repudiation of the vital principle 
of civil-service reform, because it was an official declaration that 
better selections could be made without such examinations than 
with them. It is no answer to this to say that the object was to 
re-appoint the old postal clerks who had been removed during 
the last four years, for every one of those clerks was eligible for 
examination and appointment under the rules adopted by Mr. 
Cleveland; and if it be true, as claimed, that they were better 
qualified than others, the examinations would have demonstrated 
that fact, and they could have been selected without this unfriendly 
blow at the civil service law. The Senator does not attempt 
to conceal the fact that notwithstanding all the professions to the 
contrary, the law is unpopular with his party, and even as it now 
stands, “may be submitted to with some reluctance.” It is well 
known that the law was not properly enforced during the last 
Republican administration, either as to political assessments or ap- 
pointments to office, and that some branches of the public service 
to which it was plainly intended to apply were not even,classified 
until after Mr. Cleveland had been elected; and there is no reason 


so far to believe that a different policy will be hereafter pursued. 


Nor will the Republican Party stop the coinage of silver, no 
matter how much that metal may depreciate in value. Without 
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the vote of the North-west and the Pacific slope, the success of 
that party would be as hopeless as it would be without the vote 
of the Negro, and it dare not offend public sentiment in that 
part of the country by diminishing the volume of the circulating 
medium. Its own favorite policy of high tariff and forced con- 
tributions to the manufacturing centers has made the North-west 
a debtor to the East, and a majority of the people there, whether 
right or wrong, will tolerate no change in the currency that in- 
creases their burdens or makes them harder to bear. Whena 
Republican Supreme Court, without a dissenting voice among the 
Republican judges, and without a protest from a single Republi- 
can statesman or politician, has decided that Congress has the 
constitutional power, in time of peace and in the absence of any 
public exigency, to make legal-tender money out of mere paper 
promises to pay, it is safe to say that a Republican Congress will 
not have the courage either to stop the issue of silver dollars or to 
increase the amount of metal contained in them. 

The so-called Negro problem is one that will continue to vex 
the Republican Party as long as it is compelled to rely for sue- 
cess upon the solid colored vote, and no solution of it will be 
satisfactory unless it subjects that vote to the exclusive control 
of partisan officials, appointed to see that it is always cast or 
counted for the Republican candidates. It is therefore proposed 
to enact, without any constitutional authority, a federal registra- 
tion and election law which will provide for several hundred 
thousand new officers, to be selected by a Republican president, 
and to hold their places until a Republican Senate shall consent 
to their removal by confirming their successors. To give this 
unprecedented measure an appearance of impartiality and good 
faith, it will probably be made applicable to the whole country, 
but its real and only purpose will be to control the elections in 
the southern States; and it is there that the illegal and arbitrary 
proceedings of ignorant and unscrupulous partisan officials will 
produce the most irritation and disturbance. The people in that 
part of the country know, from a bitter experience in the past, 
just what to expect from the inauguration of a policy which at 
once converts every Negro laborer into an active politician, and 
places their elections in the hands of men, a majority of whom 
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can neither read nor write, and who are necessarily ignorant of 
the plainest provisions of the statute under which they hold their 
places, and of the laws they are appointed to execute. 

The immediate effect of such a policy will be to demoralize 
labor, engender contention and strife, paralyze the energies of 
the people, and not only prevent future progress but sacrifice 
the millions of capital now profitably invested in that section. 
Of course such a ruinous policy cannot be permanently main- 
tained, but it is evidently the present intention of the Republican 
Party to adopt it. Agitation will follow and continue until pub- 
lic sentiment compels its abandonment, just as it compelled the 


abandonment of the scheme of carpet-bag government after i 


t 
had inflicted upon the people of the South more injury than had 


been done by the ravages of a great war. In nearly every State 
in the Union elections for State and local officers are held at the 
same times and places that representatives in Congress are chosen, 
and the names of the candidates voted for are on the same ballot; 
and one of the great questions of the future will be whether 
these elections shall be conducted by the several States through 
their own officers, under laws enacted by their own people, and 
free from federal dictation or interference, or whether they 
shall be presided over by officials appointed by the president, 
with power to determine the qualifications of voters and make 
conclusive returns of the result. The final decision of the peo- 
ple upon such a question cannot be at all doubtful, unless they 
have lost all respect for their own rights as citizens. 

In this country the real purposes of a political party must be 
ascertained, not from the declarations of a single party leader, 
nor even from the resolutions of its national and local conven- 
tions, but from the expressed opinions and general sentiment of 
the masses who constitute its voting strength. The time has 
passed when any one man, no matter what may be his position, 
can dictate the opinions or control the action of a great political 
party; and as to party platforms, it is well known that they are 
more frequently framed to secure the floating vote than to dis- 
close the real party policy. The people, speaking and acting 
separately, without fear of the political consequences, and there- 
fore without a purpose to deceive, are the most reliable expo- 
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nents of the policy of the party to which they belong; and while 
it is true that all those who act together politically are not 
always agreed among themselves upon every question at issue, 
the general preponderance of opinion can be ascertained without 
much difficulty from what is said and done in the country dur- 
ing a campaign, and from the speeches and votes of the men 
chosen by the people to represent them in Congress. 

Applying this test to the Republican Party, its present posi- 
tion upon the various public questions likely to be presented for 
its determination while it remains in power, can be easily stated. 
In addition to the subjects already mentioned, it will be com- 
pelled to consider and act upon the questions of the tariff and 
internal revenue, bounties and subsidies, pensions, the improve- 
ment of the navy, federal aid to education in the States, and the 
general financial interests of the country. Upon all these ques- 
tions, while there is the usual diversity of opinion among its 
members, the party itself is distinctly committed; and it cannot 
ignore them. It will not make any material or beneficial reduc- 
tion of tariff taxation, but will largely increase the rates upon 
many important articles of general consumption; and if there is 
any substantial diminution of the revenue, it will be accom- 
plished by the total or partial repeal of the laws imposing inter- 
nal taxes upon whisky, beer, manufactured tobacco, and cigars. 
Senator Morrill says it will “equalize the revenue and expendi- 
ture,” but whether this is to be done by reducing the revenue or 
increasing the expenditure, he does not state. He does state, 
however, that the present protective tariff policy will be main- 
tained, and he gives no intimation whatever that he will favor a 
reduction of taxation upon any article from which the govern- 
ment now derives a revenue. 

But it is well understood that an early attempt will be made 
to reduce the revenue in the manner just indicated; and at the 
same time the permanent expenditures of the government will 
be enormously increased by granting bounties and subsidies to 
favored industries and private business -enterprises, by repealing 


! 
the limitation clause in the act allowing arrears of pensions, by 


greatly extending the scope and operation of the pension system, 
and by making large appropriations for educational purposes in 
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the several States. The fact that this scheme involves two palp- 


able inconsistencies will not deter the party from attempting to 
carry it out. In its frantic efforts to re-establish itself in power, 
it bid high for the support of every dissatisfied element and every 
mendicant enterprise in the country, and the account must now 
be settled, no matter how illogical and absurd the proceeding 
may be. 

Foreign trade is either beneficial or injurious to this country, 
and whatever policy is adopted upon the subject should be pre- 
dicated upon one or the other of these views. If it is good 
policy to restrict such trade as much as possible by the imposi- 
tion of highly protective or prohibitory duties upon imported 
goods, it must be upon the ground that the trade is injurious to 
us; and if so, it certainly cannot be good policy also to encour- 
age and promote it by granting subsidies from the public treasury 
to the corporations engaged in carrying it on. England might 
consistently subsidize steamship lines even if she possessed no 
distant colonial interests, because it is her settled policy to en- 
courage commerce with other countries. But it is now, and has 
been for nearly thirty years, the policy of this country, under the 
dictation of the Republican Party, to discourage such commerce 
and confine our people as far as possible to the home market, 
not only for the purchase of what they need, but for the sale of 
what they produce. To tax the people heavily for the purpose 
of perpetuating this restrictive policy, and then to use the rey- 
enue derived from such taxation to subsidize corporations en- 
gaged in the foreign carrying trade, is manifestly so absurd and 
unjust that it cannot be defended upon any rational ground, 
except that of a generous disposition upon the part of members 
of Congress to give away other people’s money. Yet this is just 
what the Republican Party now proposes to do, and Senator 
Morrill proclaims it without seeming to be aware of the absurd- 
ity of taxing imports to keep them out, and paying the carrier a 
bounty to bring them in. 

Scarcely less inconsistent is the policy of reducing the rev- 
enue and increasing the expenditures. If the limitation clause of 
the pension act is repealed, the dependent pension bill is passed, 
aid is extended to the States for educational purposes as proposed 
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in the bill which has twice passed the Senate, and bounties and 
subsidies are granted, it is almost certain that not less than 
$200,000,000 will be immediately added to the expenditures of 
the government. Moreover, there is a strong and perhaps con- 
trolling element in the Republican Party now advocating the 
granting of pensions, without regard to age or disability, to every 
surviving soldier and sailor of the late war, and to the widows of 
those who are dead—a measure which would deplete the Trea- 
sury at once, and compel the government to seek new sources of 
revenue in order to defray its ordinary expenses. Many senators 
and representatives are known to favor the enactment of such a 
law, and if introduced, the fear of the soldier vote would proba- 
bly insure its passage. 

But without this last measure, the other projects mentioned, 
to which the party is thoroughly committed, would very soon 
exhaust the existing surplus and increase the annual expenditure 
to an amount far beyond the annual receipts, even under the 
present revenue laws. In such an event, the first expedient 
would undoubtedly be the repeal of the sinking-fund law and 
the cessation of all payments upon the principal of the public 
debt; but as this will add less than $50,000,000 per annum to 
the funds out of which the increased expenditures must be made, 
the next necessary step will be the imposition of new taxes, or 
the issue of new bonds, and possibly both. 

To some this may appear to be an extravagant view of the 
prospective situation, but if the present Republican program is 


fully carried out, the result will be even worse than is here pre- 


dicted. Large amounts will doubtless be appropriated for the 
navy, but whether they will be honestly and judiciously ex- 
pended in the construction of efficient vessels of war, or practi- 
cally wasted, as was the case during the last eighteen years of 
Republican administration, depends mainly upon the integrity and 
business capacity of the executive department having charge of 
the expenditures for that branch of the service; and, therefore, 
until the policy of that department has been fully developed, 
the result cannot be anticipated. Nor can it be said yet, with 
any great degree of confidence, what the general financial policy 
of the present administration will be. So far it has not made 
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any material departure from the course pursued by its immediate 
predecessor, and it probably will not do so. One of the loudest 
and most persistent complaints made against the Democratic 
Party by its Republican opponents during the last presidential 
campaign, was that the administration had deposited large 
amounts of the public money in the national banks without in- 
terest and, as alleged, without authority of law; and it was dis- 
tinctly announced in many parts of the country that, in case 


Gen. Harrison should be elected, this policy would be instantly 


changed and the deposits withdrawn. The facts that these de- 
posits were made under the authority expressly conferred by a 
statute passed by a Republican Congress and approved by a Re- 
publican president in June, 1864, and that every Republican 
secretary of the treasury who has held office since that time had 
made deposits in precisely the same way, were either disingen- 
uously suppressed or positively denied, and the Democratic ad- 
ministration was denounced in the most extravagant terms for 
its alleged favoritism to the national banks. But now that the 
election is over, and the new administration has assumed control 
of financial affairs and become responsible for the custody of 
the public funds, the party at once faces about, and Senator 
Morrill charges that the Democratic Party is ‘ opposed to these 
most useful institutions,” while the Secretary of the Treasury 
continues the deposits in the banks without the slightest intima- 
tion that they will be either withdrawn or diminished in the 
future. Thus the campaign thunder which frightened the green- 
backers and political labor men in the West, and induced large 
numbers of them to seek temporary shelter in the Republican 
fold, has died away in the distance, and the country has another 
illustration of partisan duplicity. In view of this trick, and 
others that might be mentioned, Senator Edmunds is fully justi- 
fied in the statement that there are men who believe it praise- 
worthy to overcome a political enemy “by any of the methods 
of deceit or corruption that are considered justifiable in dealing 
with an enemy in time of war.” Unless absolutely necessary, in 
order to meet increased expenditures resulting from the extrav- 
agant course of legislation upon which Congr proposes to 
enter, the deposits will not be withdrawn from the banks, and the 
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deluded voters who bartered their suffrage for Republican 
promises will be left with no other consolation than the assurance 
that they will know better next time. 

Most of Senator Morrill’s criticisms upon the Democratic 
Party may be passed without notice, because part of them are 
wholly without foundation, and the remainder are not material 
to any issue now before the country. What the country now 
wants is, not reminiscences of the past, in which all parties have 
committed many errors, but intelligent discussion of the present 
situation and a candid avowal of future purposes and policies. 
There is one statement made by the Senator, however, which 
ought not to be left unchallenged, because unless all the facts 
connected with the subject are given, what he says will neces- 
sarily leave an erroneous impression upon the public mind. 

He states that the appropriations made “for the support of 
the government” during the four years from 1886 to 1889, in- 
clusive, were $95,303,053 in excess of “like appropriations ” 
made under a Republican administration from 1882 to 1885, in- 
clusive; and he adds: “ This is a fact which silences all the loud 
Democratic pretensions about economic reform.” The Senator’s 
statement, as he makes it, is very far from correct; but he prob- 
ably intended to assert that all the appropriations for every pur- 
pose—not merely for the support of the government—made 
during the four years last mentioned, were $95,303,053 in ex- 
cess of those made during the preceding four years; and with 
this understanding his assertion may be accepted as sufficiently 
accurate, except that the appropriations for the fiscal year 1886 
were made under a Republican and not under a Democratic 
administration. The Senator is not ignorant of the fact that 
appropriations are not made by the executive department of 
the government, but by Congress, which during the whole 
period of Mr. Cleveland’s administration was divided politic- 
ally just as it was during the preceding four years—that is, the 
Senate was Republican and the House Democratic; nor is he 
ignorant of the further fact that the Republican Senate has 
almost invariably made very large increases in the amounts pro- 
posed to be appropriated by the Democratic House. During 


the recent short session of Congress the regular appropriation 
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bills, including the deficiency bill, appropriated, as they were 
passed in the House, the sum of $269,024,577, but the Senate 
increased the amount to $282,672,315, an addition of $13,647,- 
739; and this is not above the increase usually made by the 
Senate at each session. 

I do not propose to offer a complete and satisfactory analysis 
of the appropriations during the last eight years; a brief state- 
ment will be sufficient to show for what purposes the increases 
were made under the recent administration, and will enable all 
who take an interest in the subject to determine for themselves 
whether they were necessary and proper. That some of them 
were unwise and ought to have been avoided, is not denied, 
but that most of them were inevitable under the circumstan- 
ces, will certainly be admitted by every candid man who under- 
stands the situation. The appropriations for the fiscal years 
1883, ’84, ’85, and ’86 were made under a Republican admin- 
istration, while those for the fiscal years 1887, ’88, ’89, and ’90 
were made under the late Democratic administration, and the 
following comparative statement will show the increases during 
the last period of four years and the purposes for which they 
were made: 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR PENSIONS. 
Under Democratic administration, ; : . $330,744,600 
Under Republican administration, : - 283,385,000 


Increase, . ; ; ; . $47,359,600 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 
Under Democratic administration, - ; . $237,526,091 
Under Republican administration, ; ; 191,874,810 


Increase, . : z : ‘ ; $45,651,281 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE NAvy. 
Under Democratic administration, . ; $83,892,601 
Under Republican administration, ; ; . 60,765,721 


Increase, . , ; ; ' ' ; $23,126,880 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


Under Democratic administration, ; ‘ ” $5,069,225 
Under Republican administration, : ‘ ; 1,898,900 


Increase, . d : s ; ‘ ; $3,170,325 


te 
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APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Under Democratic administration, “ . $18,739,458 


Under Republican administration, ; ‘ 14, 185,827 


Increase, . : . i : . ‘ $4,553,631 


‘APPROPRIATIONS FOR RIVERS AND HARBORS. 
Under Democratic administration, ‘ . $36,871,516 
Under Republican administration, ‘ ; : 32,938,075 


Increase, 5 . ; ‘ . $3,933,441 


During Mr. Cleveland’s administration, Congress was com- 
pelled to make appropriations for the purchase of lands from the 
Creek and Seminole Indians, for the division of the Sioux reser- 
vation, for the payment of a judgment in favor of the Choctaws, 
for the expenses of the eleventh census, and on account of the 
Geneva award, amounting in the aggregate to the sum of $17,- 
991,812. Including the amounts necessary to discharge these 
unusual and unexpected demands upon the government, the 
gross increase of appropriations during the last four years was 
$145,786,970; but the net increase was not nearly so much, be- 
cause in those branches of the public service where methods of 
economy could be introduced by the executive departments, the 
expenses were largely diminished. For instance, notwithstand- 
ing the growth of the country and the extension of the service, 
the appropriations for the legislative, executive, and judicial de- 
partments were less during the last four years than during the 
preceding four, while the maintenance of the army did not cost 
as much by more than $4,000,000, and the sundry civil expenses 
were considerably reduced. 

It will be seen from what has been said that more than 
ninety per cent. of the increased appropriations was on account of 
pensions, the postal service, the navy, and the temporary obli- 
gations just mentioned. It is difficult to see how any of these 
appropriations could have been properly avoided. Under the 
laws heretofore passed, the pension list is constantly growing, 
and Congress is obliged to provide for the payment of all claims 


allowed. The postal system, too, upon which the people are 
compelled to rely for the dissemination of intelligence and the 
transaction of a large part of their business, demands each year 
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an increased amount for its extension and improvement. The 
rapid increase in the expenditures for these two purposes is 
shown by the facts that in 1879 the appropriation for, pensions 
was $29,371,574, and for the postal service $33,256,373, but in 
1889 pensions required $81,758,700, and the postal service $66,- 
860,230. The necessity for an enlargement of the navy to such 
an extent at least as to secure a few vessels of modern speed and 
strength, is almost universally recognized, and very few, if any, 
will complain of the comparatively small appropriations made for 
that purpose. As to the propriety of the increased appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture, the District of Columbia, and 
the improvement of rivers and harbors, there may be room for 
wide differences of opinion, but it is certain that neither political 
party can justly claim to be united upon these questions. 

It is easier to scold than to reason, and if epithets were as 
effective as arguments, the Democratic Party would have been 
overthrown long ago. It would have been more worthy of the 
Senator himself, and more satisfactory to the country, if, instead 
of talking about Democratic “ pretensions,” he had made even a 


slight attempt to show that there was a single improper appropri- 


ation or expenditure made under the recent administration. 

Unless all the indications are grossly deceptive, it is safe to 
predict that at the close of the present administration, the annual 
expenditures of the government for purposes and objects now 
provided for by law will be far greater than at any time during 
the last administration, and that many new projects of more than 
doubtful propriety will have been inaugurated, the support of 
which will tax to the utmost all the resources of the treasury. 
But before that time the public patience will be exhausted, and 
the Republican Party will be called to a strict account for its 
subserviency to special interests and classes, for its reckless dis- 
regard of its most solemn pledges, and for its continued failure 
to give any substantial relief to an over-taxed people. 


J. G. CARLISLE. 





GOVERNMENT BY ALIENS. 


THE first century of our constitutional history had been 
brought to a dignified close. The recent celebration in New 
York was not unworthy of a great national commemoration and 
thanksgiving. The order and supreme good-nature that charac- 


terized the crowds brought together from all parts of the conti- 


nent, adding a million, as is computed, to the resident million of 
our commercial metropolis for nearly a whole week, are an 


ved 
ges 


the best hopes of patriotism for the future of the republic. 


index of the spirit of our entire population, and it encoura 


Some things must be forgiven, as always, in affairs organized on 
an immense scale for festivity and popular enjoyment. Let us 
pardon, also, the overflowings of oratorical and journalistic en- 
thusiasm over the amazing progress of American arts and insti- 
tutions hitherto. It is not surprising that human nature should 
exhibit itself in something akin to vain-glory in circumstances so 
remarkable, and in view of national growth and power so un- 
precedented. But now, in sober and solemn survey of all that 
suggests itself to enlightened thought after such a demonstra- 
tion, what comes nearest to the convictions of the philanthropist 
and the Christian who loves his country? Is it not a serious 
apprehension for the coming age, for the next century, for its 
unborn generations? Have we been attending a funeral, or cele- 
brating a second birth? 

The past is safe. A hundred years of stability have been 
granted to us, under a Constitution of which even the amend- 
ments have been generated out of its own elements. Its “seed 
is in itself,” like all that God endows with organic life and re- 
productive energy. During the century of our progressive con- 
tinuity, what a contrast has been exhibited between the older 
nations and our own! Empires have risen and crumbled; over 
and over again the map of Europe has been subjected to changes 
of unexampled scope and significance. France, alone, since the 
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epoch of Mirabeau and of the States General, has created not 
less than twelve “constitutions,” if we include relapses into her 
old régime, and her anomalous condition for the hundred days 
before Waterloo, with the occupation of Paris by the allied 
powers. Her thirteenth experiment of revolutionized govern- 
ment seems rapidly hastening to dissolution. We look on these 
things from afar, and congratulate ourselves that they do us no 
harm, but rather tend to our aggrandizement. A confident self- 


applause is the chronic state of our popular mind. The perils 


we occasionally recognize, but which we habitually refuse to ex- 
amine and to overcome in their germs, are supposed to require 
no other remedy than is sure to be supplied by our good fortune. 
A “happy-go-lucky” spirit predominates in all social and civil 
affairs. We have no class of educated statesmen, devoted to the 
public welfare and fearlessly expounding the dangers and the 
resources of their countrymen. All sails set, and not a bushel 
of ballast, we are careering over waters that may soon be con- 
vulsed by storms, and rarely do we consult charts or take our 
bearings. We have no fear of shoals or of rocks. 

‘* Fair laughs the morn and soft the zephyr blows.” 
Yes, indeed, and not less true is the poet’s picture of the ship of 
state in another respect— 

** Youth on the prow and Pleasure at the helm !” 

We have already reached the perils that are engendered by sud- 
den wealth: a jeunesse dorée and a universal appetite for excite- 
ment and for sensual enjoyments, with a dark background where 
the masses clamor for bread, or threaten to exact their share of 
the gold that lies on the game-tables of the market. In a calm 
review of history, have we not reason to ask ourselves, What of 
this second century? Shall our children’s children see another 
centennial commemoration of Washington and the Constitu- 
tion? I think every thoughtful man must pronounce such a 
consummation improbable in the extreme. It seems so to me, 
but for all that I would not despair of the republic. We have 
every reason for hope, if only we are not untrue to ourselves, 
to our antecedents, and to our free institutions. The recent cen- 
tennial thanksgiving has quickened the national spirit and 
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awakened a disposition to revert to first principles. Let us seize 
the opportunity to deepen and to give root-hold to wholesome 
impressions of the moment, and all may be well. If popular en- 
thusiasm should die away without making such a regenerative 
process efficient and decisive, then, I doubt not, we shall speedily 
decay, or incur the “swift destruction” so sure to overtake any 
people that will not be instructed by the experiences of mankind, 
or rise and gird itself to meet the emergencies of a critical period 
in its progress and development. 

To make a truly great nation and to give perpetuity to its 
institutions, we are taught by history to demand (1) a capable 
foundation of race, (2) a fixed and hereditary system of public 
morals, and (3) a spirit of fidelity to national traditions and of 
adhesion to tried and long-established institutions. These are 
not all the elements requisite to the growth and grandeur of a 
people, but they are not less indispensable conditions precedent, 
and they are precisely those which demand our immediate con- 
cern. Now, the race-requisite has been supplied from our colo- 
nial era, and has been, over and over again, put to severe tests. 
Though a new nation, it must not be forgotten that we are an 
ancient people. Washington was the father of his country, but 
he himself was an inheritor of all that distinguished his charac- 
ter. He sprung from the Anglo-Saxon stock, and was formed 


under the reproductive energies of laws and manners that may 
fairly be traced to Alfred, and to elements that made Alfred 
himself a possibility, at the moment when Latinized Europe was 
forfeiting the free spirit of early Christianity. This Anglo-Saxon 
stock, as we are forced to call it for want of a better name, has 


proved itself capable of working out, by patient processes, its 
own progressive greatness, which through ages has stood for 
freedom and for law in an even balance of proportions. That 
the conditions of colonization in a new hemisphere have in no 
wise impaired the quality of this race; nay, that novel circum- 
stances have only demonstrated its resources as equal to any 
emergency, has excited the surprise of the world. What was 
fashioned under a monarchy and an aristocracy, has proved itself 
capable of taking the new forms of a republic and a democracy, 
without loss of identity and continuity. The American Consti- 
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tution is the spirit of the Common Law and of the unwritten Consti- 
tution of England, shaped by circumstances into practical mea- 
sures for a people just weaned from its parent breast. We are still 
the Anglo-Saxon people in the new world. The names of our 
presidents, one after another for the century just closed, are an 
imperishable monument of our origin and of the predominance 
which has been naturally sustained by the sons of the primitive 
colonization. The race that gave birth to American nationality is 
the only race in human history that has proved itself capable of 
self-government, or of creating and maintaining free institutions 
and laws that codperate with freedom. If exceptions may be 
cited, they are either such as have been diminutive in their scale, 
or have been imitative and not original, among kindred races, 
emulous of their brethren. So long as we remain what we are 
and what we have been from the start, we have the prime condi- 
tion and elements of perpetuity. 

But just here we are confronted by the terrible fact that we 
are undergoing changes similar to those which have been the 
ruin of ancient peoples in many examples. Successive invasions 
of Spain made for her a mongrel race, and have fastened upon 
her a chronic state of decay and imbecility. .The great world- 
changes of the sixth century were effected by the movements of 
Goths and Vandals pouring into the sunny south, as the gulf- 
stream rushes into the cold waters of the north. The Salian 
Franks made a great kingdom, but they did so by wiping the 
Gauls out of their inheritance as one wipes a platter. In a more 
stealthy fashion, but with equal powers to obliterate, hordes of 
barbarians are now flooding our fair estate and taking possession 
of our heritage. We do not recognize the immigration as an 
invasion, which it really is, simply because the invaders land 
without arms and ammunition. We forget that they come with 
weapons of fatal import to our civilization and to our race. 
Vice, ignorance, corruption, superstition, and hereditary enslave- 
ment to a foreign court which makes war upon all free institu- 
tions, are the destructive elements, worse than dynamite bombs, 
which they distribute through the land. What boots their lack 
of guns and bayonets? We give the invaders votes, and they 
are soon drilled and magnified into a “ balance of power” which 
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makes them our masters. «ook at the city of New York—in- 
vaded, seized, and held by aliens, who have presumed to make 
it the seat of war; turning its government into the hands of a 
religious sect governed by priests; conquering and now sacking 
the metropolis, and even raising an alien flag over our hétel d 
ville, not merely as a menace and a defiance to the older inhabi- 
tants, but as a step toward embroiling us in the political conflict 
that rages between England and Ireland. The alien flag is the 
symbol of organized warfare upon a great nation with which we 
are professedly at peace. Our invaders, who have sworn fidelity 
to our laws and who claim to be Americans, are practically 
[rish and nothing but Irish, always. Everybody knows that 
they are engaged in supplying the sinews of war, if not destruc- 
tive weapons, to the factions that stained Phoenix Park with the 
blood of a cowardly assassination, and that placed dynamite 
under London Bridge and in the lobbies of the Parliament Palace 
at Westminster. Nor does any body doubt that the balance of 
power held by these aliens overawes and rules the action of our 
legislatures; nay, it creates the legislatures, by throwing its vote 
for the servile and syeophant politicians who cringe and crawl 
at the feet of such an importation. The significant vote of 
the Senate of the United States against a decent tribute to the 
memory of John Bright, is an index of the enslavement of our 
national capital to alienism. Let Mr. Gladstone depart, and 
these same senators will vie one with another to express their 
homage for a name which was discreditably associated with hos- 
tility to our own national cause in the unhappy war of the 
secession. ‘Such facts are serious tokens of a political decay 
which works toward dissolution. We are rapidly becoming a 
conquered people. The Normans who invaded England were 
gradually absorbed into England itself, but for ages they were 
its masters, and they altered its conditions and its institutions. 
This Celtic invasion already menaces us with similar conse- 
quences. A Romish prelate in Canada recently threatened us 
with alien mastery through this balance of power, and pointed 
out that it had already triumphed over the western Prov- 
ince of Canada and made the entire Dominion subservient to its 


dictation. The Canadian premier, Sir John Macdonald, has lost 
42 
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a golden opportunity to rise from political card-playing into the 
lofty position of statesmanship. For fear of forfeiting the mo- 
mentary success of party, he has betrayed the freemen of Ontario 
into the hands of religionists who have long enslaved the 
eastern Province, and who hate the flag planted by Wolfe and 
his hardy soldiery upon the Heights of Abraham. A similar 
process is going on among us; it has already transformed New 
York into a new Tipperary. The entire city government is 
given over to an alien race and sect, whose motto is ve victis, and 
who know how to sack and pillage what they have conquered. 

The statistics of immigration are before the country, and the 
reports from Castle Garden alone should be enough to arouse 
the American spirit to demand a radical improvement of our 
naturalization laws. Every year thousands who can neither 
write their names nor speak the language in which our Constitu- 
tion and our laws are written, become voters. The American 
school-boy at twelve years of age is far better qualified to vote 
than these aliens can ever become. The theory of common 
schools is admirable, but practically it is set at naught by the 
premium conceded to illiteracy and pauperism of foreign birth. 
We endow these with almost immediate power to neutralize the 
votes of the native-born, who must live four times as long under 
their own flag before they can exercise the franchise of electors. 
Why an American mother must submit to this discrimination 
against her boys, in favor of the vomit of vessels that give birth 
to voters four times as fast, if not already quite as numerous, 
seems worthy of statesmanlike inquiry. 

But the peril of ultimate mongrelism is not less formidable, 
though its immediate menace is less apparent. Renan has re- 
marked with brilliant rhetoric and with logic sternly suggestive 
upon the mingling of races and its ordinary consequences, if not 
its inevitably destructive results. When Christianity planted 
itself on the banks of the Orontes, the splendid capital of the 
Seleucids had become a terrible prey to the results of such a 
commingling of races as we are foolishly inviting by the opera- 
tion of laws that have ceased to be advantageous to the repub- 
lic. Such mixtures introduce all the vices and none of the 
virtues of the divers nationalities. Hear M. Renan. He says: 
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“By a law of Seleucus, all resident aliens were made citizens; and by 
marriages with the Greeks, his capital, after three centuries, became the 
place of all the world in which the human race seemed most thoroughly 
hybridized. The consequent debasement of minds wasfrightful. In such 
a process divers races lead downward to a common estate of moral putre- 
faction.” 

We are not pessimists, but calm observers of our social prob- 
lems, upon which we would turn the light of history. If the 
integrity of our race can be maintained, and not otherwise, the 
national Constitution is a house built upon the rock. But if 
the city of New York, in its actual state of alien control, is not 
enough to awaken what is left of patriotism to make thorough 
work of reform, the history of every nation where the Jesuits 
have been permitted to have their way will soon be ours. - Who 
is the superintendent of public schools? Who control the six 
millions of our school funds? Who these “ godless schools,” to 
which children should not be sent? How is it that their teachers 
are so largely supplied by the enemy? ‘To the salaries they do 
not object; much less to the exercise of that subtle influence 
which a teacher can exercise over children. The public-school 
system itself, on which we drowsily rely to make Americans of 
aliens, is largely in the hands and under the control of those 
who will see to it that nothing of the kind shall be effected. 

As to the moral base of a great and self-perpetuating nation, 
it needs no Numa to inform us that religion is the prime necessity. 
St. Augustin maintains that although the Romans knew not the 
true God, yet, for all that, the true God raised their empire to its 
dignity and long-lived prosperity, as a reward of the hardy virtues 
of comparatively virtuous men, who— 

‘despised their private affairs for the sake of the republic, resisted avarice, 
consulted for the good of their country with free spirit, und were addicted 
to nothing which was denounced as crime or lust by their laws.” 

Can we expect the true God to give lasting prosperity to a 
Christian people, responsible for all the light of the “ novus ordo 
seclorum,” if it be true that our public men fail in these very 
particulars, and furnish a disgraceful contrast to old Roman vir- 
tues? If, indeed, a better Numa was necessary to impress a new 
nation with the indispensable requisite of religion, it must be 
owned that our Washington was never wanting in this particular. 
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We began aright, under the guidance of his character and his 
teaching. How delicate is the important distinctior he draws 
between a morality without root and that which is necessary to 
the republic. “ Whatever may be conceded to the influence of 
refined education,” he remarks, “on minds of a peculiar strue- 
ture, reason and experience both forbid us to expect that national 
morality can prevail in exclusion of religious principle.” This 
is a golden maxim which has been too much overlooked by 
public men, in their anxiety to flatter all classes. Our people 
have been credited with the social virtues en masse, without ref- 
erence to refinement of any kind or to education of any sort, 
and with supreme indifference to principle developed from reli- 
gion. The consequences have been fatal to our national relations 
with Christianity itself. At the great crisis of 1776, Washington 
could exhort “ every officer and every man” in his little army, “ to 
live and to act as becomes a Christian soldier defending the dear- 
est rights and liberties of his country.” And at the hardly less 
critical period of 1783, he calls on the people and their rulers in 
the several States to cultivate that charity, humility, and pacific 
temper of mind which were the characteristics of the divine 
Author of our blessed religion, “ without an humble imitation of 
whose example we can never hope to be a happy nation.” In 
this way, by him and by his contemporaries, was Christianity 
presupposed as the universally-accepted base of our laws and of 
all our social institutions. The Constitution, it is true, does not 
enact this idea. What is enacted may be revoked, but what suffuses 
the spirit of constitutional laws, rests on the base of a pre-existing 
social estate which they are designed to perpetuate and support. 
The English language is not made our national speech by stat- 
ute, but our laws are written in it, as a matter of course, and so 
it becomes part and parcel of the law of the land. So, the Christian 
era is assumed in the dating of the Constitution itself, in the pub- 
lication of statutes, the convoking-of legislatures, the ordering of 
elections, and all other affairs of the nation, and is thus quite 
sufficient to prove of what sort is the civilization that underlies 
the whole structure of the state and inspires its legislation. The 
common law, recognized in the Constitution and in all our courts 
for a hundred years, is of itself sufficient to define our country 
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as socially a Christian country. Not dogmatically, as has been 
shown by Kent and Webster and others of the noblest expound- 
ers of our Constitution, but morally, and with regard to those 
religious motives and principles of action which are honored by 
judicial oaths, by the separation of the Lord’s Day from the 
secular week, and by the dignity assigned to the Bible when 
oaths are administered in the ordinary manner. For a hundred 
years all this has been ruled in our courts of justice and enforced 
by our most eminent jurists, but of late there is a base surren- 
der of these fundamental ideas in our journalism and in all our 
political manifestations. In the spirit of Christianity itself, it is 
true our just laws admit to all social and civil rights, Jews, 
Turks, infidels, and pagans of all professions; they are welcomed 
to a full share in all our blessings and privileges; but surely not 
with any idea that such large and liberal dealings are, in them- 
selves, a subversion of our Christianity, and a proclamation that 
our moral and social system is extinguished in concessions to 
minorities, who enter our hospitable gates professing and swear- 
ing fidelity to the existing Constitution of the nation. 

I have not dwelt upon the apparent fact that our Constitution 
and laws are essentially such as must be called “ Protestant,” for 
the lack of a better word. They are such as the northern nations 
have wrought out for themselves and for their children, and they 
have never been enjoyed by Latin Europe, or by those nations 
that so long adhered to the “ Holy Roman Empire,” so called. 
The thirteen colonies were Protestant. Their unanimous voice 
in the Congress of 1774, of which Washington was a mem- 
ber, denounced an act of Parliament for the settlement of Cana- 
dian affairs as “dangerous to the Protestant religion”; and 
recent events in Canada have demonstrated the wisdom and fore- 
sight of their protest. But, at all events, such was the spirit out 
of which our Constitution grew. Maryland was no exception. 
It was settled by Protestants so numerously from the outset that 
Lord Baltimore foresaw their speedy predominance, and, as Mr. 
Gladstone has observed, most sagaciously he issued his tolera- 
tion edict in behalf of his own co-religionists and as a measure 
for self-protection. Even the family and the successors of Lord 
Baltimore in the government of Maryland were not Roman 
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Catholics. But it is not to insist on the Protestantism of our 
constitutions as such that I use the term in defining their free 
spirit; what I mean to make emphatic is that they are free con- 
stitutions, and such as the recent Syllabus of the Roman court 
has ordered all its subjects and adherents to abhor and reject. 
That court is responsible, therefore, and not we, for any collisions 
that must ensue if some who are called American citizens 
should accept, as supreme, any principle of an alien power which 
practically conflicts with the fundamental spirit of the national 
laws. 

An unshaken resolution, therefore, to maintain our national 
traditions, is the third prerequisite of our continuity and progress 
asa people. When vast numbers of ignorant and vicious out- 
casts of the Latin races, and others, enslaved by hereditary super- 
stition to the dictates of the Roman court, are daily aggregated, 
but not assimilated. with our people, they become a menace to 
all that is dear to Americans of the older colonization, and to the 
institutions founded by their forefathers. They introduce—as 
their own co-religionist, Dr. Brownson, has urged them, for their 
own good, to remember—an alien and a degraded element among 
Americans of the original stock. They come here as aliens, they 
remain aliens, and they conspire to perpetuate their alienism, 
so he remarks, in fruitless efforts to make them Americans jn- 
deed. To say nothing of Anarchists professed, and of thousands 
whose ideas of liberty are subversive of law, daily becoming 
voters and demanding the homage of politicians and our political 
journalism, who does not see the peril of our republic in the 
balance of power through which alien citizens may, by com- 
bining, become the masters of our future destinies? “Tp the 
State of New York, an insignificant number of Prohibitionists, 
making themselves felt as such a balance in the late election, 
became the arbiters of the State legislation in the important mat- 
ter of the excise of liquors, and threw the victory into the hands 
of the very interest they professed toabhor. We are fairly warned 
by whut has happened in Canada, that a minority may, in like 
manner, place the fortunes of the nation in the hands of an alien 
hierarchy at any moment when passion or pique, or even avarice 
and venality, persuade them to accept the part of umpires be- 
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tween contending factions equally blind to any consideration 
other than that of grasping or retaining place and power. An 
eminent judge of the Supreme Court of New York has pubiicly 
expressed his alarm at the profligate purchase of votes, which on 
a vast scale of corruption characterized a late election, and in 
which all parties were implicated. Have we already reached an 
epoch like that of Didius Julianus, the Roman emperor, who was 
the highest bidder for the purple at public auction? 

The late Roman Catholic bishop of Toronto had the unblush- 
ing effrontery to address a letter to Lord Randolph Churchill, 
during a pending crisis in 1887, from which I quote as follows: 

‘« The Irish vote is a great factorin America, Hence you must conclude 
that numbers will telly and the combined Irish are a powerful ingredient in 
the government of this country, and the power of their organizations is in- 
creasing every day. They hold already the balance of power in the presi- 
dential and other elections. This is beyond dispute.” 

He goes on to hint that it would be easy for them to involve 
us in war with England, adding: 

**It would cost the republic very little, as Irish-American military or- 
ganizations would supply very largely both men and money.” 

Assassination seems a familiar expedient with this writer, 
who signs himself “John Joseph Lynch,” with a dagger for a 
cross, and says: 

““We must not forget how the great Roman empire fell. England is 
not beyond the reach of eternal justice.” 

As I write, the comment upon such threats comes from Chi- 
cago, in the (coroner’s inquest) verdict inthe Cronin case. Very 
significant are the following words concerning “the combined 
Irish ”: 

‘*We will further state, that in our judgment all secret societies whose 
objects are such as the evidence shows that of the Clan-na-Gael or United 
Brotherhood to be, are not in harmony with, and are injurious to, American 
institutions.” 

Is there national spirit left among us to assert that the time 
has come to govern America by honest American voters, and to 
demand that no such prefix as Irish or German or Mormon shall 
be suffered to qualify the American name? If not, free institu- 
tions and popular government must perish even here, where they 
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might flourish forever under the conditions I have indicated, and 
not otherwise. Have we so speedily reached the terminus pre- 
dicted, as by Cassandra herself, in the pregnant warnings of that 
pure and lofty genius, Fisher Ames? He said, long years ago: 
‘* The sovereign power being nominally in the hands of all, will be effect- 
ually within the grasp of a few, who will combine, intrigue, he, and fight 
to engross it tothemselves. . . . The idle, the ambitious, and the needy will 


band together to break the hold that law has upon them, and then to get 


hold of law. . . . Ourcountry is too big for union, too sordid for patriotism, 
too democratic for liberty.” 


But even this far-seeing statesman had nothing to forewarn 
him of the real character of the combinations which have actu- 
ally come to pass; of alienism entering like a Trojan horse, drawn 
over broken walls by our own infatuated hands, and already 
threatening our inheritance with Fudt Jlium for our premature 
and ignoble epitaph. 


A. CLEVELAND Coxe. 
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THE PROBLEM OF POVERTY. 


THE object and end of all productive labor or effort, mental, 
mechanical, and manual, isconsumption; that is to say, all efforts 
are directed to the conversion of the primary products of the 
soil, the forest, the mine, and the sea into forms for consumption, 
of which the sole purpose is to sustain, clothe, and shelter the 
human body for the time being. A part of the product is saved 
from immediate consumption and converted into a permanent or 
durable form, constituting wealth or capital. 

There is much greater equality in consumption than there is 
in possession. In respect to food, substantial equality of con- 
sumption as to quantity must be attained in order that the man 
may live and not die. <A certain definite supply of the so-called 
“nutrients,” protein or nitrogenous material, starch, and fat, is 
necessary to the maintenance of health and strength; and if there 
is any difference in the quantity of food consumed, the working- 
classes (to use that term in the narrow sense in which working- 
people apply it to themselves), consume more food by weight 
than the richer classes, because their kind of work enables them 
to do so, and also requires them to digest more. 

The consumption of clothing is more nearly equal than the 
provision for housing or dwelling. The greatest inequalities are 
to be found in the provision for shelter or the dwelling place of 
the family. The necessity for a certain measure of subsistence 
and suitable provision for clothing and shelter, is distinctly ad- 
mitted by the establishment of the alms-house or the poor-house, 
where those who are incapable of providing for themselves are 
provided for at the cost of s ciety. 

The object of the present essay is to try to make plain that 
there are only three methods of bringing about greater equality in 
the conditions of men, or in their control over the necessities and 
comforts of life: first, by increasing the quantity of things pro- 
duced; secondly, by devising a method by which those who now 
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control a larger share of the annual product than they can possi- 
bly require for their own use and consumption, may part with it 
in such a way as not to pauperize any one in the process of con- 
verting it to the general welfare; thirdly, by helping those who 
do not get enough to enable them to live in comfort and welfare, 
to get more without being subjected to the indignity of having it 
either given to them directly, or taken from others for their use 
by any process of law which shall interfere with personal rights, 
with the free conduct of society, or with free contracts among all 
classes of people. 

As society is now organized, the distribution of products is 
and can be worked only by one of four methods: first, by barter ; 
secondly, by purchase and sale; thirdly, by taxation; fourthly, 
by theft, either within or without the forms of law 

There are three subjects of distribution by purchase and sale, 
two of which differ but little from each other, while the third 
differs fundamentally from the others: 1. That part of the pro- 
duct of previous years, which, under the name of “ property,” has 
been converted into more or less durable forms known as capital 
—tools, machinery, railways, factories, and the like. 2. That 
form of property which is commonly called “quick capital,” 
being the food, fuel, clothing, and other goods and wares which 
are on the way from the producer to the consumer. 3. Land. 

In the present order of society, relatively few come into the 
possession of so much land or capital as to be classed among the 
rich. Very many possess small parcels of land and small amounts 
of capital, which entitle them to be considered “ well-off.” The 
mass of the people of necessity spend nearly the whole share of 
the annual product which falls to them in providing themselves 
and their families with shelter, food, and clothing, saving but 
little and therefore adding but little to the capital of the country. 

In other treatises the writer has attempted to prove that in 
any given year of average production, not less than ninety per 
cent. of the entire product of any average series of four seasons 
is and must be consumed in a corresponding period of twelve 
months. If ninety per cent. is the cost of living, it follows that 
not over ten per cent. of the average product of an average year 
is added to the capital of the country. 
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But, although not exceeding ten per cent. of the average prod- 
uct of this country is or can be added to its capital, it does not 
follow that not exceeding ten per cent. falls in the first instance 
under the control of those who may becalled the “ richer classes,” 
under the name of income. The income which falls to them is 
doubtless much more than ten per cent. of the total annual 
product. But they do not consume it all themselves. Their 
consumption of food is not and cannot be greater in quantity, 
however it differs in quality, than that of any other equal num- 
ber of persons. They have more clothing at one time, but they 
do not wear out more clothing than the working-people. They 
are much better sheltered, and in that matter is to be found the 
greatest inequality. But when they have consumed all that they 
care to consume, either for necessary, for luxurious, or for wasteful 
purposes, still the greater part of their income is again distributed 
by them among those who work for wages or for small compen- 
sation; and it is by way of an income received for service rendered 
to the richer classes, which service is not in itself productive 
of the necessaries of life, that a large number of those who are 
included under the title of working-people get their own living. 

If those who now expend their rents, interests, or profits in 
building the better class of houses, in the purchase of musical in- 
struments, silver-ware, or the more expensive kinds of furniture, 
were deprived of a large part of their income, then all who now 
supply these comforts or luxuries would be without work until 
a new demand had been created for similar services among the 
working-classes engaged in the actual work of producing the nec- 
essaries of life; but the mere privation of the rich would not en- 
dow the workmen with the means of payment for such services. 

It is very important to keep the fact clearly in mind, that the 
absolute necessaries of life now require but a moderate portion 
of the work of society to be applied to them, such has been the 
gain from labor-saving inventions; and if increasing wants were 
not developed with the increasing means of enjoyment, work 
would be wanting for those who now provide for such increasing 
wants. In order to make this plainer, I have endeavored to put 
these facts into a graphical form, making use of figures or estimates 
in money only pro forma. Following’ will be found a series of 
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oblong squares, I.to V. For the purpose of this essay, it may be 
assumed that my computation of the gross value of the annual 
product of 1880, which I estimated at $200 per capita, or $10,- 
000,000,000 for the year 1880, is correct. Let it then be assumed 
that square I. is typical of this amount. This gross product is to 
be put on the way to consumption. It is to be distributed under 
existing methods in the form, first, of consumption without pur- 
chase or sale, as on farms; secondly, of consumption by way of 
taxation, national, State, and municipal; thirdly, of consumption 
by way of wages, small salaries, or the returns of small farmers 
who gain little beyond a necessary subsistence; fourthly, of con 
sumption by way of rent, profit, interest, or large salaries; fifthly, 
of consumption by way of conversion into new capital. 

How is this distribution now made? According to my com- 
putation, a proportion equal to ten per cent., designated Section 
1, in Diagram I., is consumed on farms or elsewhere, without 
passing into the commercial product. The taxes of 1880 came 
to about $700,000,000, or seven per cent. of the computed an 
nual product designated Section 2. Taxes are all substantially 
applied to the purchase of the necessaries of life for immediate 
consumption, by government officers, from the higher officers of 
the national government to the workmen upon the town high- 
ways or the scavengers who sweep the streets. 

A certain proportion, computed by myself as being by far 
the larger proportion of the remainder, is carried forward one 
stage in the form of wages, small salaries, or small farmers’ earn- 
ings, designated Section 3 a, to be consumed. The lesser portion 
of the remainder is carried forward under the name of “ rent, 
profit, interest, and large salaries,” to Section 4 b. 

In Diagram II., Sections 1 and 2 of the previous diagram are 
left blank, so much of the product having been exhausted by 
consumption. The greater part of that carried forward, desig- 
nated Section 3, is spent for immediate consumption by the wage- 
earners and small farmers. A very small part, represented by 
Section 6 b, is saved by working-people, and is carried forward 
to be consumed in its eonversion into capital. The smaller part 
of the portion Section 4 a, previously assigned to rent, interest, 
profit, and large salaries, designated Section 5, is consumed by 
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the richer classes who receive it. These are relatively few in 
number, and if they consume or waste according to their own 
pleasure as much as $500,000,000 a year, or five per cent. of the 
total computed product, yet their absolute consumption is rep- 
resented by the small section numbered 5. Another part of 
what the richer classes receive is carried forward for consump- 
tion by conversion into capital, Section 6 bb; but the greater 
part of their incomes, designated Section 4a, is spent on what 
might be considered a reasonable standard of living, as in the con- 
struction of good houses, in the higher education of children, 
in provision for music and art, in country places, and the like. 

In Diagram III., Section 4, that part of the income of the 
richer classes spent by them on houses, gardens, musical instru- 
ments, carriages, etc., is designated. It is consumed by the work- 
ing-classes to whom it is paid out, and it provides them with the 
means of living. 

In Diagram IV., that part of the annual product which had 
been previously carried forward under Section 6 b, as the sav- 
ings of the working-classes engaged in direct production; Sec- 
tion 6 bb, that part added to capital by the richer classes; and 
Section 6 c, that part saved by those who work in the service of 
the richer classes, are represented in the process of consumption 
by the working-people who construct the railroads, build the 
mills, or in other ways convert that part of the annual product 
which can be added to capital into its durable form. 

In Diagram V., Section 6, the portion computed at ten per 
cent. is pictured as being consumed by conversion into capital of 
a more or less permanent kind. 

The working-people who do the actual primary work of pro- 
ducing the necessaries, comforts, and luxuries of life designated 
in Sections 8a and 8, whatever proportion of the product they 
control or consume, and whatever section of the square they 
occupy, either in appearance or in fact, now produce more than 
food enough, more than fuel enough, more than fiber enough, 
more than clothing enough, and more than timber and metal 
enough to feed, clothe, and house the whole existing population 
in greater comfort than the whole population now enjoys on the 
average. This section of the population produces even such an 
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excess of the necessaries of life, that with the excess we buy from 
other nations of the comforts of life, such as tea, coffee, sugar, and 
spice, more than enough for abundant consumption by the whole 
population. Yet want exists in the midst of abundance. A few 
obtain control of more than enough, and waste a part; a greater 
number secure a competence; but the many secure less than 
enough toenable them toenjoy much leisure; while a few, again, 
actually suffer from want or are ever upon the edge of want. 

The problem of society is to change these conditions by evo- 
lution rather than by revolution, since even the waste of the 
few or of the many cannot be saved or spent in a different direc- 
tion without bringing about temporary want in the process. For 
instance, there is scarcely a doubt that the small aggregate ex- 
penditure of the rich for fine wines and fine tobacco, which con- 
stitutes but a small part of the aggregate expenditure upon this 
class of luxuries, coupled with the very great aggregate expendi- 
ture of those who constitute the working-classes, for beer, whisky, 
and tobacco, amounts to about $1,000,000,000 a year in all; that 
is to say, in the aggregate, beer, whisky, wine, and tobacco come 
to ten per cent. of the entire production and of the consumption 
of the people of the United States; possibly a little less, but ac- 
cording to some estimates even more. 

Let it be supposed or admitted that the world would be bet- 
ter off if everybody would give up the use of liquor and tobacco, 
and did so. It would of necessity follow that about ten per cent. 
of the people of the United States would be deprived of their 
present mode of getting a living, and that number would be 
more than six millions, of whom two millions are at work. 
This but indicates the stupendous difficulty of changing the 
present methods of society, and the yet greater difficulty of alter- 
ing them by legislation. 

After all that may be said and done, there may, however, be 
those who will question the right of persons who fall within the 
category of the richer classes to their present share of the annual 
product, whatever it may be, and who will claim that this share 
would fall, under a more just method of distribution, in a great 
‘measure to those who sort themselves as the working-classes. 

In answer to this claim, while admitting that there is room 
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for many reforms, and admitting that there are many defects in 
existing laws affecting distribution which should be amended, 
yet the capitalist class can be fully justified in attaining and con- 
trolling the expenditure of its share of the annual product, what- 
ever it may be, because they add much more than their own 
incomes to the total pre duct. 

The mind of man is the prime factor in all material produc- 
tion; without it the mere labor of the hand would be incapable 
of providing for an increasing population. Setting aside all dis- 
tinction of classes, and reasoning only on the qualities of mind 
which are necessary to the accumulation of capital, it becomes 
apparent, 1, that the saving of capital at the beginning, however 
little it may be, is due to prudence, self-denial, economy, and 
sagacity ; 2, that the productive use of capital, after it has been 
saved, calls for intelligence, skill, and mental capacity; 3, that 
the larger the capital the greater is the mental capacity required 
for its application to productive purposes; 4, that unless capital 
is directed to productive purposes, whether invested in land, 
mills, railroads, or works of any kind, it yields neither rent, 
interest, profit, nor earnings, and when productive it increases 
production more than it secures as income; 5, that unless labor 
did in fact secure a better subsistence in the service of capital, 
the workmen would refuse to work for the capitalists. 

It follows of necessity that whatever share of the annual 
product may be secured by the capitalist class under just laws 
which create neither privilege nor preference, the annual product 
itself, in which all share, both laborers and capitalists, is in- 
creased in vastly greater measure than that part of the product 
or share which falls to capital. 

A rule has been propounded on this matter by Henry C. 
Carey, the advocate of the highest protection, and also by Fred- 
erick Bastiat, the most radical advocate of free trade, which is 
sustained by many other writers, and which is also fully proved 
by the observation of the facts of life, namely: “ In proportion to 
the increase of capital, the absolute share falling to the capitalist 
is augmented, while the relative share is diminished.” On the 
other hand, “the share falling to labor is increased both abso- 
lutely and relatively.” 
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There is one method of analysis which may perhaps be ac- 
cepted as conclusive, upon the question of the proportion or per- 
centage of the annual product which may be saved and added 
to the capital of the country. The population of the United 
States in 1780 was not far from 4,000,000; in 1880 it was sub- 
stantially 50,000,000; the average for the century was therefore 
26,000,000. Now 26,000,000 people inhabiting a country for 
one hundred years, is equivalent to 2,600,000,000 inhabiting a 
country for one year. If we then assume that 2,600,000,000 
people had lived and worked one year under the same average 
conditions as the 26,000,000 had lived and worked during the 
century, and that in the one year the average addition to the 
capital of the country had been ten dollars’ worth each, then the 
sum of the capital thus saved would come to $26,000,000,000. 

Deducting the valuation of land and of public buildings from 
the computation made by the Census Department on the basis 
of all the returns, that part of the property of the people of 
the United Sates which in 1880 could in any sense have been 
called private capital, did not exceed this sum of $26,001 10,000,000. 
Now, then, ten dollars a year is ten per cent. of one hundred dol- 
lars; and if ten dollars’ worth of product saved had been added 
to capital, the remainder must have been ninety dollars’ worth 
consumed each year per capita. Ninety dollars’ worth divided 
by three hundred and sixty-five days in a year, gives a little less 
than twenty-five cents’ worth a day of products, as the average 
consumption of each person, man, woman, or child, who had 
inhabited the United States during the century. Could the pop- 
ulation of the century have subsisted on less? 

In 1880 the whole amount of property which was assessed 
for local taxes in the United States was as follows. 


Real estate, : ; ° ; ‘ i : : ‘ $13,036, 766,925 
Personal property, . ° ; : ‘ . ° i 3,866, 226,618 
Total, ‘ ‘ ‘ $16,902,993 ,543 


It will be observed that the assessors’ valuation on real estate 
includes all buildings and improvements upon land of every 
name and nature. So far as there is any information to serve as 
a guide, the assessment may be about evenly divided: 

43 
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Assessmenton land, . . ; : : $6,518,383, 462 
Assessment on buildings or other improvements, ‘ ‘ $6,518,383,463 


Suppose it be admitted that the land only was valued at $7,- 
000,000,000, for the assessment of taxes. The sum of all taxes 
in 1880 was over $700,000,000, for national, State, and muni- 
cipal purposes. 

Mr. Henry George and his co-adjutors propose to put a sin- 
gle tax upon land, in order to meet all these expenses. In 1880 
the rate would have been ten per cent. on the assessed value. 
This subject is referred to only incidentally; it has been treated 
elsewhere by the writer. If the “site-value,” so-called, of all 
land should be taxed ten per cent., the question may well be 
asked how any one but a capitalist could afford to build upon or 
to cultivate it. This assessment was, however, much below the 
true value. 

An estimate of the true value of the property of the United 
States was made by Mr. Henry Gannett, one of the most consci- 
entious and capable of the experts who were employed in com- 
piling the census of 1880. He gives the following data: 

True value of farms, ; 7 : ; . $10,197,000,000 
Residence and business real otete. inc baling water power, . 9,881,000,000 


Mines, oil-wells, and quarries, including half of the annual 
product of the same, assumed to be in the hands of 


the producers, : ; ; ; : ‘ : 781,000,000 
Railroads and equipments, . ° ; : ; : - 5,536,000,000 
Telegraphs, shipping, and canals, . : 419,000,000 
Household furniture, books, clothing, jewelry, and supplies 

of food, fuel, etc., in the hands of consumers, . . 5,000,000,000 


Live stock on or off farms, farming tools, and machinery, . _2,406,000,000 
Three-quarters of the annual product of agriculture and of 


manufactures, including imported goods, . i .  6,160,000,000 
Miscellaneous, including mechanics’ tools, . ‘ : ‘ 650,000,000 
Specie, ‘ 612,000,000 


Churches, schools, asylums, public buildings, and ‘other real 
estate exempt from taxes, . ; . ‘ ‘ -  2,000,000,000 


Total, . .  . $43,642,000,000 

When we come to analyze these figures for the purpose of 
separating the valuation of land from the valuation of the build- 
ings or improvements which have been put or made upon the 
Jand, and also for the purpose of separating that part of the 
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wealth of the country which had become common wealth, in 
order to ascertain what the remainder is, such remainder being 
the capital which has been saved throughout the period of our 
existence as a nation, the matter-is subject to some uncertainty, 
and we must reason by analogy from known facts. 

In the city of Boston, where the valuation for the purpose of 
assessing taxes is very high, the valuation of land comes to 
three-fifths, and of the improvements or buildings constructed 
upon the land to two-fifths, of the assessment on real estate. In 
the country districts these proportions are about reversed. 

On this basis, from Mr. Gannett’s estimates we may set aside 
one-half the valuation of farms, one-half the valuation of the resi- 
dence or business real estate and water power, and two-thirds of 
the value of the mines, oil-wells, and quarries, including the 
product on hand, as being so much capital or wealth saved from 
previous work. This leaves the valuation of land taken by itself, 
including mines, oil-wells, and quarries, at $10,000,000,000. We 
may then readily compute the capital. 


Valuation of the capital invested upon the land, . * . $10,869,000,000 


Railroads and their equipments, . ‘ ‘ ‘ i .  5,586,000,000 
Telegraphs, shipping, and canals, . . ‘ : ° ‘ 419,000,000 
Live stock, farm tools, and farm machinery, . ‘ .  2,406,000,000 


Three-quarters of the annual product of agriculture and 
manufactures (rather a large estimate in the judg- 
ment of the writer), ° . : ‘ ° ; - $6,160,000,000 


Specie, a ‘ ° R ‘ . . . 4 ‘ 612,000,000 
Miscellaneous, including mechanics’ tools, . , . . 650,000,000 
Total, . . . $26,652,000,000 


We then have what may be called the true capital of the 
country, which is all made use of, with the exception of dwelling- 
houses, for reproductive or for distributive purposes. The esti- 
mate of the remaining property, consisting of household furni- 
ture, books, clothing, and supplies of food which are in the way of 
immediate consumption, is $5,000,000,000. Even if we add this 
item to the capital previously set apart, the total comes to only 
$31,652,000,000. Then deduct the dwelling-houses and house- 
hold furniture, books, and clothing, and the actual productive or 
reproductive capital of the country in 1880 is found to have ex- 
ceeded but little $26,000,000,000, or substantially the sum of ten 
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per cent. on an annual product of only one hundred dollars’ 
worth per capita for a century. Of course the product has of late 
been much greater, and the addition to capital at ten per cent. has 
been very large—much larger in the aggregate than ever before. 

If, then, we put against each person of the population the 
minimum sum on which he could by any possibility have been 
fed, clothed, and sheltered, we reach figures which by comparison 
with the largest estimates of the taxable property of the country, 
exclusive of land, tend to prove the utter impossibility of any 
accumulation of capital having been made in excess of two or 
three years’ pre xduct. 

For instance, at my own estimate of two hundred dollars per 
capita, which in my judgment is too large rather than too small, 
the amount available for each man, woman, and child of the 
population in 1880, a year of more than normal prosperity, did 
not exceed what fifty-five cents a day would buy at the prices at 
which goods were then sold to consumers; therefore this sum 
per capita must have covered the consumption of the farm, taxa- 
tion, and the compensation for services of all kinds, whether 
rendered under the title of rent, interest, profits, earnings, sala- 
ries, or wages. 

Now it is very plain that the muss of commodities of neces- 
sary use which have been pre xluced, has been greater for the last 
twenty-five years than at any previous period. The figures in- 
dicate double the quantity as compared to the first half of the 
century under consideration. The prices of the necessaries of 
life for the last five or six years have been substantially what they 
were in 1850, before the effect of the gold discoveries in Califor- 
nia had begun. ‘Ten per cent. of this increased product makes a 
very great and rapid addition to capital. 

If the whole production of the population which has dwelt in 
the United States from 1780 to 1880 has been only one hundred 
dollars’ worth per capita in all, as estimated in the previous com- 
putation, then the amount of product available to each person 
during that whole period must have been less than what twenty- 
seven cents a day would buy. According to my computation 
for 1880, the total product was what fifty-five cents a day would 
buy, and in view of the continued increase of product since 1880 
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and the lessening cost of distribution, it may to-day be about 
what sixty cents a day would buy. 

Since 1880 the taxes have probably diminished in ratio to 
product from seven per cent. to six per cent. Interest, rent, 
and profits have also steadily diminished in ratio to product, 
until capital can secure for its services, when lent for industrial 
purposes, less even than in Great Britain, although the current 
rates for call money in London, the banking centre of the world, 
may be a little less than in New York. 

Again, any one who is at all conversant with the conduct 
of business knows that there is probably seldom or never one 
year’s stock of food held in advance of consumption, even in 
this country. There is never one year’s stock of materials for 
clothing on hand, seldom a stock more than enough for the en- 
suing season held in advance of consumption. The amount of 
capital, great as it must be, which can be applied to housing the 
increase of population, barely suffices to keep them under cover. 
Even houses wear out about as fast as they are built. The 
warehouse, the machine-shop, and the factory are a little more 
durable; but the life of the best machinery is very short; it is 
used up or displaced by new inventions in from ten to twenty 
years. “ Want treads on the heels of plenty,” with only one, 
two, or tliree years to spare in the work of converting the forces 
of nature to the subsistence of man. 

With respect to land, which is said to be limited, and which 
differs from capital in that whatever the quantity may be it can- 
not be increased in area; it may be admitted that the area can- 
not be increased, but the product of land can be increased almost 
indefinitely when the mental factor, which is the prime factor in 
production, is applied to its use. 

The possession of land under existing laws by individuals is 
more free to-day from restriction, and it is more easy for any 


landed on Plymouth Rock. The same amount and quality of 
work which was then required to reach, open, clear, and put 
land under cultivation, if now directed to earning wages in any 
art which develops the intelligence and capacity of the man 
who does the work, will enable him to save enough for the pur 
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chase of land at present prices, outside a few central and thickly 
inhabited points, in greater quantity and under better conditions 
for use, than the entire work of the man would have sufficed to 
give him without regard to his subsistence, fifty years since. 

Since 1865 more than 100,000 miles of new railway have 
been furnished by capital, by means of which each acre of 1,000, 
000 square miles of territory has been brought within five miles 
or less of a railway, and thereby within the reach of him who 
desires to occupy it, at the cost of a few days spent on the 
way, as compared to months under previous conditions. Under 
these conditions, are not the propositions which have been sub- 
mitted in previous essays fully proved, namely: 

First, that under existing institutions and existing laws the 
working-classes have been securing to their own use and en- 
joyment an increasing share of an increasing product. 

Secondly, that the richer classes controlling and using capital 
are securing to their use, control, and enjoyment a diminishing 
share of the same increasing product. 

Thirdly, that the share which each person may secure to his 
own use and enjoyment of this increasing product, depends upon 
the development of his individual character and capacity. 

Fourthly, that all laws restricting the free use of time and 
opportunity, and all by-laws limiting the use of time and talent 
or skill, are inconsistent with the progress of society and with 
the progress of the individual as well. 

FPWARD ATKINSON. 
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THE necessity of election reform is deeply impressed upon 
the American mind. Impatience with present conditions exists 
in both political parties. The Australian system, being simple, 
easily understood, and presenting possibilities, if not probabili- 
ties, of fruitful results, is approved by many. It has been 
adopted in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Tennessee, and Missouri, and the Territory of Mon- 
tana. Maine and Ohio have refused to follow. The Republican 
majority in the legislature of New York has twice adopted, and 
the Democratic Governor twice vetoed the proposed change. In 
Connecticut, the Republican legislature adopted, and the Repub- 
lican Governor vetoed it. This extent of adoption, and the 
probability of its extension into other States, make it a subject 
of dignity and importance, justifying careful investigation as to 
whether it be adapted to our customs and institutions, and likely 
to result in the reform its friends promise, and whether, even if it 
tend thither, it may not be wisely supplemented by other reforms. 

There are four special evils, to remove or diminish which is 
the object of patriotic citizens. First, intimidation, especially of 
wage-workers by employers. My belief is that this evil, al- 
though great, is diminishing. So far as I know, it first appeared 
as an evil of great magnitude at the North in 1880, when, under 
the fear of losing the benefits of “ paternal government,” many 
employers of labor undertook to coerce their workmen to vote 
for General Garfield. The following incident, personally known 
to me, is a specimen of what then occurred in many portions of 
the country. In Sandusky, Ohio, thirty-three employers, the 
leading manufacturers of the city, anticipating reduced tariff taxa- 
tion as the result of the election of General Hancock, united in a 
circular which, in slightly disguised terms and not very covert 
language, substantially notified their employees that a vote for 
the Democratic candidates would be equivalent to the loss of 
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wages or employment. When President Cleveland's anti-tariff 
message of 1887 was followed by the Mills bill and the nomina- 
tion for re-election, Mr. Depew predicted his defeat in a “ cyclone 
of fear.” But the cyclone did not follow. To some extent, per- 
haps, the wish was father to the thought. But the prediction 
had a basis in the experience of preceding years. It turned out, 
however, that the tariff debate strengthened, not weakened, the 
President; that he gained in most of the labor centers of the 
country ; and his defeat can be traced much more easily to the 
labors of pension agents, than to any apprehension by working- 
men of poverty or idleness to follow his re-election. Neverthe- 
less, the evil has been great, and may revive. There have been 
instances where the foremen of shops have stationed themselves 
at the polls, and handed a ticket to each employee, the voter 
being expected to hold this openly in his hand until placed in 
the ballot-box ; and this constraint has been applied without regard 
to the opinions of the voter, simply as a method of helping the 
owner of the shop by suffrage to retain the profits he thought 
traceable to tariff taxation. 

I have seen a letter from the manager of a large business cor- 
poration, himself a leader in a prominent church, to one of his 
most expert employees, in answer to a request from the latter 
that the date of his annual vacation might be changed, so as to 
permit him to attend the Democratic convention at Chicago in 
1884. The request was granted, on the understanding that the 
application was the result of mere curiosity; but the manager 
took occasion to notify his correspondent that attendance at the 
convention because of interest in its purposes and objects, would 
be considered by the company so serious a breach of good 
morals and religious duty as to justify his dismissal from em- 
ployment. 

Secondly, federal interference, accompanied with violence, 
has been resorted to, notably in the October election, 1884, at 
Cincinnati, Ohio. During Mr. Cleveland’s administration this 
species of outrage upon the freedom of the ballot was wholly 
disused, and the example of the election of 1888, we may hope, 
will hereafter be followed. 

Thirdly, the direct bribery of voters is claimed to have been, 
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in 1880 and 1888, carried to an extent sufficient to determine the 
result in the State of Indiana, and to interfere with the free- 
dom of popular choice in other portions of the country. That 
this evil is increasing and likely still further to increase, unless 
met and overthrown, cannot be doubted. 

Fourthly, an even greater evil, of recent origin, is rapidly 
increasing and becoming an imposing menace to the purity of 
the ballot-box. This is the demand of the voter for pay for vot- 
ing. By classifying this as a distinct evil, I desire to distinguish 
it from that bribery which induces a Democrat, for instance, to 
vote a Republican ticket, or vice versa. The bribery I now refer 
to grows out of the belief that it is not a duty to vote, and that 
the exercise of the franchise is not worth the trouble, unless 
prompted by pay. These men could not be induced to vote 
against their party or their supposed principles, but they insist 
on payment for voting according to their professed views and for 
their declared friends. They must be hired either to hold 
tickets, or to drive teams, or to canvass, or directly to vote, the 
ballot being, when cast, that which they would have deposited if 
unswayed by mercenary influences, but the actual voting being 
finally induced by a bribe. It is to meet this evil, which I be- 
lieve to be greater than either of the others, that Governor Hill, 
of New York, recommended compulsory voting. It is manifest 
that the Australian system of voting does not reach or in any 
degree tend to reform this evil. 

We are thus brought to the questions: How much of the 
Australian system is essential? How far is it likely to improve 
the present system? Its first and most important feature is the 
fact that, at the moment just before casting his ballot, the voter 
must pass a brief but sufficient period of time alone in a room, 
booth, or compartment, where he is exempt from espionage, and 
certain of solitary freedom long enough to prepare his ballot. 
Whether the other features of the Australian system be adopted 
or not; whether the voter shall be allowed to vote only an 
official ballot, then handed him, or whether he may carry to the 
polls a prepared ticket and there change it at will, it would seem 
as though this seclusion alone might remove much of the evil of 
the present condition. 
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If intimidation continues to impress the voter’s mind until he 
has deposited his ballot, it is manifest that temporary isolation 
will not furnish adequate relief, although by enabling a timid 
elector to lie about his vote without much danger of detection, 
it might in some degree lessen the pressure of fear at the expense 
of increased mendacity. This opportunity to change the vote 
may also enable the voter to cheat a briber, unless by collusion 
with the officials in charge of the count the latter can identify 
the ballot. The necessity that but few shall deposit votes in one 
box, and the delay occasioned by the seclusion of the voter, re- 
quiring reduced population of election districts, must, in some 
degree—it remains for experience to show how far—counteract 
these advantages of isolation. For, in an election district where 
but few ballots are cast, it will be easier for him who practices 
intimidation or corruption to trace their effects upon individual 
voters, than where many votes are polled. And this necessity 
for the reduced area of election districts is made imperative in 
America by the fact that we insist on the election of a multitude 
of officers at once; and the longer the ticket, the longer time the 
elector must be allowed for its preparation. Notwithstanding 
these possibie disadvantages, however, the value of the seclusion 
of the voter, whatever else may be borrowed from the Australian 
system, recommends it to every patriotic American who wishes 
that every possible buttress shall be supplied to the foundation 
of our political edifice—the power of the voter to cast his ballot, 
moved only by his own intelligent purposes, unterrified and un- 
seduced. 

But this seclusion, although an essential feature of the Aus- 
tralian system, does not necessarily require the adoption of any 
other part of that plan. Suppose parties print their own tickets 
and the government do no printing or distribution, still, if printed 
ballots of all parties and candidates be placed in quantities in 
the room, booth, or compartment where the voter finally pre- 
pares his ballot, the opportunity to defeat the briber or intimi- 
dator, or to make him doubtful of success, would, in the absence 
of collusion with election officers, seem as complete as if an 
official ballot were furnished after the voter entered the booth, 
provided the ballots be destroyed immediately after the count. 
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The second supposed essential feature of the Australian sys- 
tem, is that an official ballot be furnished to the voter by the 
officials in charge of the election, at the moment of entry into 
seclusion, and that it and no other shall be voted, with such 
changes as he may make by erasing or checking. 

The relief from the expense of printing, afforded by the offi- 
cial ballot to candidates and parties, would be in part, at least, 
supplied by ballots printed by the government, distributed be- 
fore the day of election. Candidates and parties rarely waste 
money in idle and useless expense. If the government print 
tickets, no matter when they may be distributed, parties are not 
likely to duplicate the expense. The real question is not of 
money, but whether it be necessary, or, if not necessary, whether 
it be wise and best, to defer the distribution of the ballot to the 
moment of voting. Doubtless the voter is thus left free to cast 
his own vote, without danger that it will be traced, except by 
some fraud of election clerks. He can, if he choose, frustrate in- 
timidation; and the briber may be left in uncertainty of results, 
so that the inducement to bribe will be diminished. The bribe 
to vote—the influence of money used to induce the voter to 
enter the booth and deposit a ticket at all—will not be affected. 
When, as has often happened, a citizen abstains from voting 
until late in the afternoon, waiting for the promise or payment of 
a reward, the fact that when he does vote he can deposit only an 
official ballot, will not affect his conduct. 

Surely the public treasury should bear all expenses of the 
preparation and distribution of ballots, as part of the necessary 
cost of the conduct of government. But the question of the 
time of the distribution of ballots is quite another matter. The 
objections to the distribution of an official ballot at the last 
moment are grave. The benefits may prove to be greater, but 
final judgment can be pronounced only after trial. Meanwhile, 
the attitude of a “doubting Thomas” may not be dignified, but 
it is not unnatural. 

Experience does not help us in this case. Americans have 
been attracted to the Australian system not only by its supposed 
merits, but because it is supposed to have promoted the cause of 
Irish home rule. Members of Parliament are, with very few 
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exceptions, elected in single districts. The process of marking 


or checking one or two names may be completed in a second. 


It is only necessary that the voter have sufficient eye-sight and 
be able to read well enough to be sure that he checks the right 
name. Unfortunately, in our impatience of government from 
without and our determination at all hazards to secure control 
for popular suffrage, the ballot has been extended, until now in 
most of the States very many officers, both important and insig- 
nificant, are chosen on one or more tickets at the same time. 

At the November election in New York in 1888, six separate 
ballots were deposited in as many boxes. It was quickly done, 
because the voter was aided by the arrangement of the ballot- 
boxes, and by the services of intelligent officials, who, under his 
eye, received the ballots, arranged them rapidly, and placed each 
in its proper box. 

In Ohio, officers of minor importance—for instance, county 
surveyors—are chosen on the same ballot with electors of presi- 
dent and vice-president of the United States. The clerk of the 
Supreme Court of Ohio is voted for on the same ballot with the 
judges of that court, and with the governor. President Harrison 
was elected to his first public position, the office of reporter of 
the decisions of the Supreme Court of Indiana, at the State elec- 
tion for governor and other officers. This waste of the suffrage, 
this dilution of its efficiency, has been increasing in the United 
States for many years, and seems to have no tendency to lessen, 
except such as may be found in the favor accorded to the propo- 
sition so ably advocated by Mr. Seth Low, that the appointing 
power of the mayors of municipalities should be extended. 

The prediction may be safely ventured that if the Constitu- 
tion of any American State were revised to-day, the number of 
officers to be chosen by suffrage would not be lessened. The 
Ohio legislature submitted to the people, at its recent session, a 
constitutional amendment, by which, if adopted, all State, county, 
and municipal officers will be elected biennially, on one ticket. 
This, if adopted, will result in the longest ballot ever known. 

The result is that we vote party tickets, and do not make in- 
telligent individual choice. Practically, the nominating conven- 
tions of the dominant majority name the incumbents of offices. 
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To this evil the attention of the American public has not yet 
been sufficiently directed to render the promise of its early re- 
form probable. It may therefore perhaps be said in favor of the 
Australian system, that the preparation of the ballot quickly 
may incommode and annoy so many as to lead them to inquire 
how far popular suffrage is adapted to the choice of purely 
administrative or executive officers, especially those of minor im- 
portance. 

But the principal objection to the exclusively official ballot, 
is that it tends to destroy what is familiarly known as the “ vest- 
pocket vote.” Thousands of our best citizens prepare their votes 
before-hand carefully, slowly, thoughtfully, and then deposit the 
very ballot thus made up. In times of agitation, and when 
much interest is taken in political discussion, or whenever the 
merits of individual candidates are largely discussed, this process 
is resorted to; but the voter has always the right to “ bolt,” to 
“seratch,” to maintain his individual independence against the 
domination of party. This most sacred and valuable of Amer- 
ican rights should be preserved with sedulous care, and the most 
serious objection to the Australian ballot is the possibility that 
it may prevent vest-pocket voting. I know it is replied that 
the voter may prepare his ticket, carry it with him, and, in the 
booth, mark the official ballot to correspond. There is force in 
this, how much must be left to be settled by experience. As 
yet we are without guide as to the effect the adoption of the 
Australian ballot may have upon vest-pocket voting. There are 
voters, how many remains to be seen, who are anything but alert, 
active men, of good eye-sight, and with nervous energy sufficient 
to enable them to transfer from the copy as speedily as required 
for a long ballot. 

The Australian system tends to destroy individuality of 
action; it limits choice to the nominees of parties. This alone 
puts the official ballot on the defensive. There are those who, 
admitting the evils of which the friends of the official ballot 
complain, nevertheless contemplate the proposed remedy with 
mingled apprehension and hope; who gladly join in advocating 
the isolation of the voter and the printing and distribution of 
ballots by the government, but who are fearful of the exclusively 
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official ballot, distributed at the last moment, and have therefore 
given thought to plans of reform lying in another direction. 

There are cases in which theories must bend to conditions, 
but only where the conditions are inexorable, or the theories 
wrong or insuflicient. If the conditions may be controlled, con- 
trolled they must be to meet our theories, if the latter be wise 
and promise to produce better conditions. It is so with regard 
to the American election system. The greatest evil with which 
we are confronted—and it is increasing, not diminishing—is the 
corrupt use of large sums of money expended in direct bribes to 
influence change of votes, or in yielding to the demand for pay 
for voting at all. 

One of the most honored and respected members of the Re- 
publican Party, now a senator in Congress, once said to me that 
the relation of parties in the United States was that of civil war. 
If this were true, the use of force and fraud, as in actual military 
operations, might be defended; and these would be, within limits, 
legitimate agents in the conduct of elections. The condition, 
the necessary postulate of successful violence or deceit, is secrecy. 
Without secrecy in the preparation, gathering, and distribution, 
or the polling and counting of ballots, neither force nor fraud is 
possible. If the newspapers were to contain financial statements 
of every election canvass, detailing the sums of money contrib- 
uted by candidates and party committees, and the purposes for 
which they were expended, it is not possible that hope of suc- 
cessful fraud could last until twilight of the first day of such 
publicity, or that the agencies for its exercise could be resorted to 
with hope of success. 

The only sufficient remedial agent, without whose help the 
complete correction of the evils of our present election system 
cannot be expected, is the newspaper. Its value as a deterrent 
power cannot be exaggerated. The purposes for which money 
may be raised, the objects to which it may be applied, should 
be strictly defined by law. This it will be the office of the 
constable to enforce. Education is the legitimate method of 
political warfare. Therefore the printing and circulation of 
books and tracts, halls and platforms and music, public meetings 
addressed by orators, and every other honorable and legitimate 
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means which may aid in informing individual intelligence or 
quickening individual conscience, are within the scope of the 
proper use of money. If the official ballot be not adopted, the 
preparation and distribution of ballots may be added; but to go 
further, the divine law, the dictates of conscience, and human 
interests forbid. 

Money raised to promote the success of political principles 
and candidates is not, and ought not to be considered as 
supplies of warfare, any more than are funds in aid of the 
Johnstown sufferers, or contributions to build the beautiful 
arch in Washington Square, New York. The newspapers 
daily publish, with names of donors, the sums given for these 
and kindred purposes. Men gladly contribute largely for such 
objects, and are not ashamed to see their names in print. 
This does not proceed from ostentation, but is the result of 
the fact that the grateful public acknowledgment of their gen- 
erosity confers pleasure. Donors also often hope to encour- 
age others to do likewise, and therefore are willing that their 
names should accompany their gifts, and that in such cases the 
right hand should know what the left hand doeth. Do not con- 
tributions for the promotion of sound political poser and the 
election of their representatives, as truly merit the grateful praise 
of the public, and stimulate the gifts of others, as subscriptions 
to relieve sufferers by flood or fever, or to build a monument? 
The debt of party is to its laborers, of the state to patriots. 
Thus only may station honorably become the reward of service. 
Why should shame, if the transactions be worthy, follow such a 
publication as this in the daily papers: 


REPUBLICAN NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, IN ACCT. 


Dr., 1888, Nov. 1. To John Wanamaker, for contribution to 

** legitimate expenses of campaign,” ‘ . $400,000.00 
Cr. By cash paid M. 8S. Quay, chairman of Campaign C om- 

mittee, to be applied at his discretion in promoting the 





election of Benjamin Harrison to the presidency, . . 800,000.00 

By cash paid W. W. Dudley, Indianapolis, toward expenses 
carrying Indiana by the “‘ blocks of five” system, . . 100,000.00 
Total, ° ° ‘ . $400,000.00 


Or the following publication : 
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CINCINNATI DEMOCRATIC CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE, IN ACCT. 


1885, Oct. 1, Dr. To Don Fulano, cash, : . . $5,000.00 
1885, Nov.1, Cr. By cash paid John Birmingham and John Tosney, 

for increasing the Democratic majority in Fourth Ward, 

Precinct A, Cincinnati, to 876, on a total poll of 700 voters, $5,000.00 


There can be but one answer. Force and fraud are the agen- 
cies of war or crime, not the performance of civic duty. He 
who uses them is a soldier or a criminal, and should seek a home 
among savages, or at least elsewhere than in the United States of 
America. Just now Hayti is the place for him. Even Mexico 
and the Spanish-American republics are abandoning revolution- 
ary methods of political action. If our elections are to be won 
by such means, let us adopt force as nobler, more open, and, on 
the whole, less injurious than fraud. The highway robber is not 
so likely to injure his victim as the sneak thief. 

It has been suggested that each candidate should name an 
agent, and that he, or the agent, should, under oath, after the 
election, make official return of his expenses ; but, great though 
these may be, they are but a drop in the bucket compared with 
the disbursements of parties, especially when it is believed by 
many, as in 1888, that their prosperity is involved in the result. 
It may be wise to require each political committee or other 
agency concerned in the conduct of an election, from the Con- 
gressional Campaign and National Executive Committee of both 
parties to the most insignificant political organization, to name a 
treasurer, who shall be officially responsible to the public for 
the collection and disbursement of campaign funds; but the 
greater necessity is of publicity of all election contributions and 
expenses—publicity not only after, but also before elections. 
The police punish; they rarely prevent. Publicity both deters 
and punishes. The legal details of such a system can be easily 





constructed. The press would be its most potent executive 
agency. If the newspaper reporters had acc’ss even for but 
a few moments daily, to all books of political on nittees, with 
the right to pu blish their contents, and it were highly penal to 
delay or suppress entries, is it not certain that wholesome day- 
light would be let in on dishonest transactions, and that they who 
love deeds of darkness would flee, or resort to some other device? 
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The evil grows not out of the fact that the great heart of the 
community is diseased, or that large numbers of citizens act 
more dishonestly in public than in private affairs. But ours is 
the rule of majorities; and the numerical difference between 
parties is so small that the corruption of comparatively few may 
betray the true interests of the community, or if not, at least 
may reverse the choice which, if undisturbed by fraud, the peo- 
ple would have made. In the unquestioned civic virtue of the 
people as a body lies the hope of the future. But if election 
frauds continue till the heart of the nation be infected, and cor- 
ruption of the ballot become a common fact of general use, then 
good-by to American liberty, which cannot long exist except in 
an atmosphere of sound morals and high sense of political as 
well as private duty. 

GEORGE HOaADLy. 
44 








THE TRANSFORMATION OF NEW ENGLAND. 


THE irony of Destiny, so often seeming to mock the fortunes 
of the individual, makes the developments and changes of 
nations and commonwealths its game as well. Two and a half 
centuries after the impetuous Endicott cut the red cross of St. 
George from the English standard in New England, the faith 
which he saw symbolized in it has become the dominant one in that 
commonwealth. One hundred and fifty years after stern old Gov- 
ernor Belcher, of Massachusetts, authorized, by a warrant still 
preserved, a search for Catholics designing to say mass, his un- 
derlings might hear the mass in almost every hamlet, and find 
the Papists whom they sought “thick as autumnal leaves that 
strew the brooks in Vallombrosa.” It was beyond the ken of 
any prophet to disclose to those who founded the great common- 
wealth in New England and guarded its beginnings from conten- 
tions by means sometimes harsh, or to those, their descendants, 
who for two hundred years held almost inviolate the institutions 
and faith of their fathers, that in the space of a succeeding 
half-century the sect which they dreaded should gain, and hold 
with their descendants, with little difference in shares, the land 
of their hopes, and the power to aggrandise or weaken the insta- 
tutions which they made its peculiar strength and glory. 

It may be that in years to come some descendant of the Puri- 
tans shall stand in Boston solitary amidst a throng of these later 
citizens who love not the founders, and shall “weep a people 
inurned and their greatness changed to an empty name.” It 
may be that the children of these later citizens shall be taught, 
a8 80 INnanyv now are being taught, only of the intolerance of the 
Puritans. It may be that the love and reverence for their fore- 
fathers, that have burned like a sacred flame in the hearts of the 
sons of New England. will grow dim with the coming changeful 


years and find no shrine for thei preservation Who can know? 
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religious freedom in the ordinary meaning of the term, under 
which conflicting creeds and clashing opinions should dwell side 
by side, like quarrelsome neighbors, to mar the harmony and 
prosperity of the colony they sought to establish. They had 
long led a troubled life for conscience’s sake. They had now 
made well-nigh the last sacrifice, placing an ocean between them- 
selves and most earthly objects of their love. Having paid the 
heavy price, why should they not enjoy the purchase? “That 
we might therefore enjoy divine worship without the human 
mixtures,” said pathetically the General Court of Massachusetts 
in 1660, “without offense either to God, man, or our own con- 
science, we, with leave but not without tears, departed from 
country, kindred, and fathers’ houses into this Patmos.” 

They made the closest union of church and state, and out of 
this commingling of religious and political creeds came their dis- 
trust and intolerance of those whose belief clashed with their 
own. It was not through hatred of their opinions, but through 
fear of their disintegrating and disturbing influences, that the 
Quaker and the Baptist were sent beyond their borders and the 
Catholic denied entrance within them. If, with larger scope of 
vision now toward God and man, we condemn as narrow their 
defensive measures, we must remember that they were defensive 
measures, and that the commonwealth that they founded and 
protected has held normally to the high definition given to civil 
liberty by the first governor of Massachusetts, John Winthrop: 
“the liberty that honors authority; the liberty to that only 
which is gor vd, just, and true.” Jeneath their fostering care the 
town meeting was established to preserve democracy and self- 
government, the common school diffused knowledge, and the 
love of liberty so throbbed in every pulse that when the struggle 
for independence came, Lord Camden called Massachusetts “ the 
ring-leading colony o and Seeley declares that “* the spirit of the 
pilgrim fathers found the power to turn the offended colon- 
ists into a new nation.” More than half of the continental troops 


in that war came from New England, and more than a fourth from 


Massachusetts alone ("eat la cend / / , ’ 
The Tw) le of this colo iv were a homogeneous peo 4 + i 
ost purely English 
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‘* About one in a hundred could say that his family came from Scot- 
land or the north of Ireland; one in five hundred may have been the 
grandchild of a Huguenot. Extreme poverty was almost unknown, and 
there were few who could not read and write. Upon religious and political 
questions these people thought very much alike. Except upon the sea- 
coast nearly all the people lived upon farms; but all along the coast were 
many who lived by fishing and by building ships, and in the towns dwelt 
many merchants grown rich by foreign trade.’’* 


From this picture of the New England of a century ago, look 
upon this of the Massachusetts of the present decade. In place 


of a homogeneous people of common faith and common speech 
and common love for the commonwealth and reverence for its 
traditions, in the factory towns and commercial cities dwell great 
populations diverse in creed and in tongue, untrained to liberty 
and a republican form of government, and with no respect for 
the ashes of the dead from which has sprung our fatherland. 
Out of a population of 1,942,141, according to the census of 
1885, the foreign-born number 526,867, not including such chil- 
dren of alien parentage as have been born in the United States. 
There are 122,268 illiterate persons ten years of age and over, of 
whom 88.63 per cent. are of foreign birth, and only 6.78 per cent. 
were born in this State. The foreign-born represent one-fifth of the 
people employed in agriculture, one-half of those employed in 
the fisheries, two-fifths of those employed in the manufactures, 
and two-thirds of those employed in mining and as laborers. 
Striking as the contrast is in a material point of view, the 
religious and political changes are far more strongly marked. 
At the close of the revolution the Roman Catholic population of 
the confederated States numbered less than 30,000 in a total pop- 
ulation of 4,000,000—three-fourths of one per cent. The “ Cath- 
olic Directory” of the current year gives the number of Roman 
Catholics in the United States as 8,157,676, out of a population 
estimated at 64,000,000. At the close of the revolution there 
was scarcely a corporal’s guard of them in New England. To- 
day they claim to be 1,211,000 strong, in a population of 4,500,- 
000. They constitute one-eighth of the population of the 
United States, one-fourth of the population of New England, and 
two-fifths of the population of Massachusetts. They are strongest 


* “The War of Independence.” By John Fiske. 
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in the great centers of population, the commercial and manufac- 
turing towns, and claim to hold the political power in sixty-nine 
of the larger cities and towns of the old Bay State. 

A hundred years ago the Abbé de la Poterie, an ex-chaplain 
of the French navy, gathered the five score souls who constituted 
the Catholic population of Boston and vicinity into a little 
chapel on School Street, and said the first public mass in New 
England. After him, Matignon, a French priest exiled by the 
French revolution, a devout, polite, and scholarly man, minis- 
tered to this little flock. He was an assistant to the Rev. John 
Thayer, who was a native of Boston, and a Congregational 
minister in his early service, and who, while traveling in Europe, 
embraced Catholicism, became a priest, and was assigned to 
Boston. In 1800, a year after President John Adams had 
headed a subscription for the building of the first Catholic 
church there, the Catholic population of Boston was 1,500. In 
1808 Boston was made an episcopal see, its diocese embracing 
all New England. In 1825 there were four priests in Boston, 
two of whom were ordained that year; and in the same year 


Fenwick, of Maryland, one of the first to join the Society of 
Jesus after its revival, came to Boston as bishop. In 1830 the 
Catholic population of Boston was about 10,000, still ministered 
to by one bishop and four priests. Within a half-century there- 
after the number of the laity swelled to 150,000, and the number of 
priests to 90. To-day the ecclesiastical authority of New England 
is held by onearchbishop and six bishops, controlling 826 churches, 


chapels, and stations, 942 priests, and a population of 1,211,000. 

Two great currents of immigration, the earlier from ill-starred 
Ireland, the later from the French Provinces of Canada, have 
made a marked change, not only in the population, but in the 
ecclesiastical status, the political position, and the probable 
future of New England. The Irish immigration in large num- 
bers began in 1847, the Canadian French immigration twenty 
years later. To the incoming of these aliens there is no check, 
two successive steamers of one line bringing to the port of Bos- 
ton in April last 2,100 steerage passengers from Ireland, eleven- 
twelfths of whom intended settling in New England, and 
almost every train from Canada bringing from one to three cars 
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filled with French Canadians seeking new homes in Massachu- 
setts and her sister States. 

When first the great exodus from Ireland to the United 
States scattered so widely the Irish immigrants in the cities and 
through the country, the clergy in Ireland feared the effect upon 
the faith they carried with them. Removed from the rites and 
ceremonies of the church, living among a Protestant people 
representing in its highest form the liberty of the individual, 
there was danger that the authority of the church would wane with 
them, and that they would become amalgamated with the Ameri- 
can people. But the Catholic shepherd sought diligently the 
sheep of the fold, made it possible for the mission service of the 
church to reach each distant member, kept hold upon the 
children, brought the atoms of the church within the power 
of cohesion, and, by carefully watching over the marriages, keep- 
ing his people separate, in blood as well as religion, made them an 
organization apart from the people among whom they settled, and 
in loyalty and obedience to their spiritual leaders as faithful as 
in the Roman Catholic countries of the old world. 

How rapidly the French Canadian element in New England, 
the great rival there of the Irish in numerical strength and zealous 
fidelity to the Roman Catholic Church, has increased, is shown by 
a few statistics from the manufacturing cities. In the city of 
Lewiston, Me., the children of Canadian parentage almost equal 
those of American and of Irish parentage combined. In Man- 
chester, N. H., out of a population of 40,000, 12,000 are of this 
nationality. In Nashua, out of a population of 17,500, 5,500 are 
of this nationality, a gain of fully one-half in five years. In 
Lowell, Mass., they constitute one-third of the population. In 
Holyoke the children of Canadian parentage are to those of 
American parentage as five to two. In Fall River, in 1859, there 
was one French Canadian family; in 1874 this class had in- 
creased to 6,000 souls; in the next decade that number was more 
than doubled; and to-day they number there full 20,000. In 
Woonsocket, R. L., they constitute two-fifths of the population. 
Lowell speaks of wars and disturbances as_—' 


** Abolished in the truce of common speech 
And mutual comfort of the mother tongue,’’* 


* “The Cathedral.” 
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In the large and increasing immigration of this people from the 


north, establishing centers in every manufacturing village, ten- 
anting the farms in many rural districts, and strongly tenacious 
of their own language and their own customs, New England 
faces a most difficult problem—how to obtain the truce of com- 
mon speech. Says ‘‘ La Presse,” of Montreal: 


‘“The Canadians hold before all and above all to their institutions by 
which they may worship according to their own faith and speak their own 
language. They seek toimplant the institutions of Canada wherever they 
go. We see our emigrant compatriots, as soon as they form a center, de- 
mand a Canadian priest, construct a church, found Catholic schools, and 
form themselves into a society of St. Jean-Baptiste. This proves that they 
wish to remain Canadians upon the foreign soil.” 


In “ Le Travailleur,” a French paper published in Worcester, 
a contributor publishes a day dream, which illustrates the pre- 
vailing sentiment of the French Canadian leaders in New Eng- 
land. He speaks of having heard in the deep forests of Islet, 
near the American line, the voice of one singing across the 
border the chorus of that most patriotic of French Canadian pop- 
ular songs: 


‘*O Canada, mon pays, mes amours ; 
Canada, mon pays, mes amours.” 


In his imagination 


‘*the song becomes a concert of unspeakable harmony; the single voice 
becomes the unison of the half-million of French Canadians of New Eng- 
land singing in chorus, in perfect accord, the patriotic hosanna. In spirit 
transported to the American soil, I saw the touching and moving spectacle 
of a little people closed around a flag surmounted by a cross, and opening 
a way, broad and sure, through an immense assembly gathered from 
all the races of the world. It is indeed in that strong and noble atti- 
tude that we find to-day the French Canadian colonists of the United 
States, dwelling as a body, French in customs and spirit, and remaining 
true to the faith of their fathers. . .. May you ever, brothers in that 
country, blend in unalterable love these grand religious and national tradi- 
tions which have saved from shipwreck the French Canadian people at a 
time when, according to all human foresight, it must imevitably have 
perished !” * 

There are many French papers published in New England, 
circulating largely and almost exclusively among the French 


© 


* * Le Travailleur.” February 5th, 1889. 
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Canadian population, and strengthening by almost every issue 
fidelity to the motto, “Our faith and our language before all.” 
The St. Jean-Baptiste societies are incorporated mutual-aid 
organizations; but that their object is a deeper one than the 
mere giving of brotherly help, is shown in some of their charters, 
wherein the first purpose of the society is stated to be, to pre- 
serve intact their “customs, principles, language, and religion; 
to raise up and preserve the honor of the French Canadian nation- 
ality to the level of other nationalities’’ in the midst of which 
they live.* The call for a convention of the French Canadians 
of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, to be held in August, states 
as two objects to be considered, the prevention of assimilation, 
and the preservation and propagation of the use of the French 
language in families. Formerly emigration to the United States 
was not favored by the clergy of Canada, but lately they have 
rather encouraged it, and consideration has been given to the 
matter of establishing a French coadjutor with every bishop in 
New England. The Canadian French population in New Eng- 
land is in number nearly half a million. 

With the population of New England so transformed; with 
the incoming in such large numbers of aliens, who, possessing 
many virtues, yet lack training in self-government and sympathy 
with the institutions amid which they are transplanted; with the 
decline of the town meeting, which Jefferson called “the wisest 
invention ever devised by the wit of man for the perfect exercise 
of self-government and for its preservation,” and the substitution 
of the ward caucus, which is no longer a place for open discus- 
sion but for the carrying out openly of what has been devised 
secretly in some other caucus; and, more than all, with the 
strength and power of the Catholic Ierarchy opposed to the 
common education of the children, the question of how the com- 
mon sympathy—a vital condition of a republican government— 
is to be preserved, is a most important one. 

The parochial schools in New England do not differ from 
those established in other States. The church there has been 
obedient to the decree of the Baltimore Council. It is educating, 
in 192 parochial schools, 72,000 children—an average of 375 


*Charter of West Boylston, Mass., Society. 
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pupils to a school. The largest and most famous Protestant 
private schools there have each about 300 pupils enrolled. Two 
hundred and forty such schools would be needed to make their 
attendance equal to the parochial schools. The education given 
in the Irish parochial schools in itself furnishes cause for little 
criticism. In the French Catholic schools the French language 
is made the dominant language. It is the native language of 
both teachers and pupils, the language of the school room and 
the play-ground, and shares with English the time devoted to 
teaching. The school officials in nearly all places deem silence 
in reference to these schools to be discretion. Whenever criti- 
cism is made, the basis for it is the failure of the school to fit 
the child for American citizenship. Thus, in the Manchester, 
N. H., school report for 1887 we read: 

“The truant officer has granted 610 certificates allowing children to 
work. All of the Irish and French, or 72 per cent. of the whole, had ob- 
tained the schooling necessary to obtain their certificates in the parochial 
schools, . . . Less than 5 per cent. of the 258 French children could read the 
simplest words in the language of this country. This indicates that the 
French parochial schools, from which these children came, are making no 
effort to instruct their pupils in the language of the community in which 
they live, and of the nation in which they are soon to become citizens. 


This is repugnant to our national idea, if not contrary to our laws, and is a 
state of affairs which ought not to exist on American soil,” 


In the public schools of Manchester, out of 3,670 pupils en- 
rolled, 1,437 were the children of aliens—French, German, Swed- 
ish, English, Scotch, Nova Scotian, Italian, Norwegian, Danish, 
and Russian. In Lewiston, Me., out of 6,781 minors, only 1,859 
were of American parentage, the nationalities of the others being 
as diverse as those mentioned above. In Holyoke, Mass., out of 
6,297, only 848 were of American parentage. In Woonsocket, 
R. L., less than half the children of school age, as given by the 
school census, are enrolled in the public schools, and the school 
report of 1888 says: 

‘The influx of French Canadians is every year quite large, and it has 
become a serious question how they can best beassimilated. The education 
of the masses 1s with us a fundamental principle. ... Schools are 
established, instruction provided, that the children of all alike may become 
useful and patriotic citizens. But do we realize that there are hundreds of 
children going to school here whose instruction has no more to do toward 
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making them good American citizens than does the instruction of Canadian 
children?” 


A few years ago the attention of the school board of Haverhill, 
Mass., was drawn to a private school for French Canadian chil- 
dren, who had been withdrawn from the public schools to attend 
it. On visiting it they found it located in a part of the city 
where liquor saloons were most numerous, the teacher one 
who spoke only the French language, the only text-book the 
French catechism. 

In this paper it is possible to present only a few illustrative 
facts. They may be very easily corroborated by many more 
extracts from representative papers, and reports both public and 
personal. It is the internal rather than the foreign policy of a 
state that shapes its future, and the bearing of those who dwell 
in a state to what have been the established principles of that 
state is a proper subject for presentation and discussion. It is 
necessary to marshal facts to show tendencies, and to use argu- 
ments to give enlightenment. No people should be so much 
interested in the vitality of the public schools as those who 
have fled from countries where the common school is not known, 
to share the prosperity of New England where the common 
school has been held to be the vanguard of progress. “The 
opening of the first grammar school,” says Lowell, “was the 
opening of the first trench against monopoly in church and 
state; the little row of pot-hooks which the little Shearjashubs 
and Elkanahs blotted and blubbered across their copy-books 
was the preamble to the Declaration of Independence.” 

When among all the aliens who enter Massachusetts, 51.25 
per cent. of the French Canadians, 58.2 per cent. of the Italians, 
69.24 per cent. of the Portuguese, and 36.17 per cent. of the Irish 
are illiterate, some love for the state ought to spring up in the 
hearts of these people, and some loyalty to the schools of the 
state, which reduce the illiteracy of their children in the next 
generation to 1.03 per cent. 

The charge that the public schools neglect the moral training 
of the pupil, is no excuse for the segregation of the children, for 
itis a false charge. In countless ways these schools recognize 
their duties to the soul of the child. In the prayer and script- 
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ural reading in the morning; in the inculcation of all those prin- 
ciples of truthfulness, honesty, purity, reverence, obedience, 
patriotism, courtesy and love to one’s neighbors, and kindness 
to the speechless world of bird and beast; in the lessons drawn 
from flower and rock and nature’s wondrous ways; in “ whatso- 
ever touches life with upward impulse,” the true teacher finds 
ways to drive home to the receptive heart of the child the prin- 
ciples which the great teacher of Galilee taught, the teachings 
that add heart service to lip loyalty, the living faith that quickens 
every creed, which else is held “as an infant’s hand holds purpose- 
less whatso is placed therein.” And if the catechistic teaching 
of morals and moral philosophy has disappeared from the public 
schools, it has been largely at the demand of those who now call 
these schools atheistic, godless, and infidel. 

Mighty changes have taken place in our social and political 
condition, and mightier changes still will be the result of mea- 
sures yet in their first stages. There are two pictures which 
John Boyle O'Reilly draws in his patriotic poem, “America,” 
one of which— 


‘In neighboring schools the children bred to feel 
Unnatural hate, disjoined in speech and creed”’— 


represents the very danger imminent from the action of the 
Catholic church and the alien element in the matter of education. 
The danger in the establishment of these large schools lies in the 
separation of the people, not only by religious, but also by social 
and racial lines; in the mutual jealousy and suspicion engendered ; 
in the teaching and practice that the German or French or any 
other foreign language has equal claim here with the English; in 
short, in separating us into strongly-divided classes in the im- 
pressionable years of youth, and thereby destroying the “ con- 
formities and sympathies which grow up in minds made alike by a 
common development,” and which form the strength of a repub- 
lican state. The door of American citizenship swings inward with 
little effort, and they may enter and share, and even rule, who are 
still foreign in heart and manners and speech. National pride 
felt not in the country of their adoption, but in that of their 
birth, may control each clan, and instead of a people whose 
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strength is unity, we may become a heterogeneous collection of 
o> o | o 


different nationalities with diverse allegiances. Such already is 


the state of the large manufacturing places where the problem of 
New England’s future is to be wrought out. Robinson and 
Brewster, in a letter sent from Leyden, in 1617,to Sir Edwin Sandys, 
concerning those who afterward founded New England, wrote: 


‘* We are knit together as a body in a most strict and sacred bond and 
covenant of the Lord, of the violation of which we make great conscience, 
and by virtue of which we hold ourselves strictly tied to all care of each 
other’s good and of the whole” ; 


and James Russell Lowell, speaking of the discordant parts, the 
many foreign elements, says: 

‘* Whatever we do or leave undone, those discordant parts and foreign 
elements are to be, whether we will or no, members of that body which Rob- 
inson and Brewster had in mind, bone of our bone, flesh of our flesh, for good 
or ill. Iam happy in believing that democracy has enough vigor of con- 
stitution to assimilate these seemingly indigestible morsels, and transmute 
them into strength of muscle and symmetry of limb.” * 


The other picture drawn by the gifted Irish poet is the con- 
ception for whose attainment patriots of all bloods may strive: 
** Where every class unites 
For common interests and common rights ; 
Where no caste barrier stays the poor man’s son, 
Till step by step the topmost height is won ; 
Where every hand subscribes to every rule, 
And free as air are voice and vote and school.” 


There are those who call this ideal socialism, but they wonder- 
fully dignify the word, for they make it synonymous with 
brotherhood. 

ALBERT L. BARTLETT. 


* “* Books and Libraries: an address.” By James Russell Lowell. 





CANADA’S FORM OF GOVERNMENT. 


THE question of annexation has brought into view the rela- 
tive merits of the two forms of government now prevailing in 
Anglo-Saxon America. The discussion of the matter of union 
has led naturally to a comparison of the Constitution of Canada 
with that of the United States. The Marquis of Lorne and Pro- 
fessor Schurman have, in their very able papers in the Forum, 
opened the debate upon this important topic. They seem to 
concur in the statement that “ with good reason, Canadians prefer 
their own political institutions to those of their neighbors.” 

If it be true that the people of Canada prefer their own form 
of government to ours, that fact is a cogent argument against 
annexation, since the contentment of the people must ever be a 
chief end of government. The working of the two forms of gov- 
ernment, which now exist over the greater part of this continent, 
must continue to be a matter of deep interest to thoughtful men. 
Let us, while awaiting the verdict of history, take a glance at the 
two systems as they are presented to us in the now imperfect 
light of reason and experience. 

In every constitution of government the legislative, or law- 
making power must be the matter of first and highest impor- 
tance. The legislative is the supreme power, and it stands to 
reason that it must exercise the most important functions for 
good or evil in every scheme of government. Let us, then, from 
this point of view examine the Constitution of Canada as pre- 
scribed by the act of the British Parliament of 1867. 

It is evident that the framers of that act aimed simply to 
transplant the English system of government, with some un- 
avoidable modifications, to the soil of Canada. The legislature 
consists of the queen, represented by her governor-general; a 
Senate, the members of which are appointed for life by the gov- 
ernor-general; and a House of Commons, chosen by the people 


for five years. 
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It is evident that the theory of the Canadian Constitution, 
like that of England, is one thing, while its practical working is 
a wholly different thing. In theory, under both Constitutions, 
the legislature consists of three co-ordinate branches, all of which 
must concur in passing laws. The admirers and advocates of 
the British Constitution have always maintained that this balance 
of power is the great and distinctive virtue of the English par- 
liamentary system. It has been, with one voice, their con- 
tention, that the three estates of parliament—king, lords, and 
commons — concurring in legislation, are essential to good gov- 
ernment; and that to vest the whole power of legislation in a 
single person or house, whether king or lords or commons, 
would be a most unwise and unsafe scheme of government. 

Our English-speaking race have, I believe, with rare excep- 
tions, in founding governments all over the world, rejected the 
scheme of a single representative body clothed with supreme 
legislative power. They have almost invariably established leg- 
islatures with co-ordinate branches, forming checks upon each 
other. There is surely no sane opinion in England or America 
that does not, in theory at least, reject the idea of government 
by a single legislative assembly. At all events, we find em- 
bodied in the Constitution of Canada—the most recent act of 
government-making—the three co-ordinate powers in the legisla- 
ture, in strict harmony with the true theory of the British Con- 
stitution. 

Why were checks and balances provided for in the Canadian 
Constitution, unless they were deemed necessary to the safety 
and conservation of the system? Why was a Senate ordained, 
and the veto power given to the crown, if it was not considered 
unwise and dangerous to confer the whole legislative power, un- 
checked, upon the House of Commons? What I maintain is, 
that since the necessity of the three co-ordinate powers is con- 
ceded, the executive and the Senate should have been so organ- 
ized as to have made them, not mere figure-heads, not mere rudi- 
mentary organs in the body politic, but real and efficient powers 
in the work of legislation. What is true in the abstract is not 
apt to be false in the concrete. The Senate might have been 
made efficient by making it representative. Its Constitution 
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might have been such as to make the senators represent the 
Provinces. I purpose to show that the Constitution of Canada, 
though accepting in theory the necessity of a tripartite legisla- 
ture, has so organized that branch as to make the powers of the 
crown and Senate in practice entirely futile, while the House of 
Commons, like that of the mother country, engrosses and wields 
all the powers of legislation. Upon this point the testimony of 
the Marquis of Lorne is conclusive. He says, as I shall presently 
show (what indeed is a manifest truth), that the Canadian Con- 
stitution is, in its actual operation, substantially identical with 
that of the mother country. And Professor Goldwin Smith no 
doubt comes very near the truth when, with reference to the fact 
that the House of Commons has engrossed all legislation in 
England, he says that “ England is now without a constitution or 
government,” and that ‘she must provide herself with both, or 
in the end confusion will ensue.” I essayed, with what success 
I cannot say, in my paper published in the Forum for August, 
1888, to point out the true cause of this curious political phe- 
nomenon. My view was and is, that the House of Lords is 
weak, vacillating, and yielding, because its members have no 
popular constituency. They represent nobody, in a representa- 
tive system of government. They are without popular support 
in a government of the people and for the people—a government 
in which the right of the people to rule is acknowledged as a 
fundamental principle. They cannot successfully resist the 
mighty pressure of public opinion, voiced in a co-ordinate house 
representing thirty millions of people. Now it is manifest that a 
body organized like the Canadian Senate must prove infinitely 
less efficient, as a check upon the popular house, than is the 
British House of Lords. The House of Lords is a great historic 
body. Like the Senate of Rome, it presents a grand and venera- 
ble aspect to the popular imagination. It has great and impos- 
ing traditions. Magna Charta was an achievement of the order 
to which it belongs. In all the councils of England, in her 
diplomacy, her wars, her battles, her conquests, as well as in 
her legislation, the peerage of England have performed an illus- 
trious part. They have the prestige of high rank and ancient 


lineage. These things are great elements of moral strength and 
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influence with the English people. But what single element of 
moral power or influence can be found in the Canadian Senate? 
Its members are the creation of a governor-general who is him- 
self an exotic in the land. They are the creatures of a creature. 
They represent nobody. They are without a constituency. They 
have no backing to sustain them in a conflict with the popular 
house. They have no hereditary splendor of social rank. What 
strength, then, can they ever have as a barrier or break-water 
against the waves of popular passion beating upon them through 
the lower house of Parliament? 

These senators are appointed from the Provinces, but they 
are not chosen directly or indirectly by the people of the Prov- 
inces. The lords in England do represent a cherished senti- 
ment; tlre Canadian senators, so far as I can see, represent noth- 
ing. Should the views of a Canadian senator be obnoxious to 
the prevailing opinion of the people of his Province, he would 
surely be borne down helpless in a conflict with the commons. 
He would be the more objectionable and odious to the people 
from his mode of appointment and his life tenure, which render 
him wholly irresponsible. The popular discontent with a sena- 
tor so conditioned would be intensified by the fact that the 
people would be without hope of getting rid of him in any fixed 
period of time. 

In all these respects the Senate of Canada must prove beyond 
comparison inferior in power and influence to the Senate of the 
United States. The members of the latter body are chosen by 
the States, and they represent indirectly the people of the States. 
So long as they have the support and countenance of the States 
to which they belong, they stand firm against the lower house; 
and we know by the history of our legislation that the Senate 
has proved a real and salutary check upon the hasty legislation 
of the popular branch. The Senate has in our system worked 
admirably, and the people with singular unanimity regard it 
with pride and respect as a most noble and useful institution. If, 
with us, a senator is for a time not in harmony with the opinion 
of his State, lris constituents bide their time patiently, knowing 
that he is not wholly irresponsible to them, and that he may be 
displaced at the close of his appointed term. Our senators, if 
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they were appointed for life by a governor-general sent here 
from abroad, would, when in conflict with the opinion of their 
States, become obnoxious to the people, and therefore entirely 
without support in opposing the will of the House. But our 
Senate is in fact so coustituted that a senator combines a certain 
independence of action with a sense of ultimate responsibility. 

Professor Schurman, in his summary of the Canadian Consti- 
tution, shows that it reverses the fundamental basis of our fed- 
eral Constitution. He says that “in the distribution of powers 
the spirit of centralization prevailed,” that “certain functions 
very local and limited are assigned exclusively to the provincial 
legislatures,” and that “all powers not thus granted to the Prov- 
inces are reserved to the federal government.” 

It is difficult to fix the precise limits of provincial legislation 
as prescribed by the act of 1867. That the powers of the pro- 
vincial governments are “ very local and limited,” is clear. The 
Provinces are what the word province imports. They are not 
states, and they bear little analogy to our States. That great 
mass of legislation which belongs to the States under our system, 
and which regulates all matters of domestic concern, is reserved 
by the act of 1867 to the Dominion Parliament. Under our 
Constitution, on the contrary, the general government is one of 
granted powers, or, as Chief-Justice Marshall expresses the fact, 
it is a government of enumerated powers. The residuum of 
political power remains with the States. The powers granted to 
the central government are such as relate to the interests and 
welfare of the whole Union; those reserved to the States embrace 
the whole mass of political power not thus granted. To the 
States, therefore, under our system, belongs the entire domestic 
government of the people; to the general government the control 
of all external relations and the general welfare. All this being 
reversed in the Constitution of Canada, we now have on trial 
upon this continent two fundamentally different constitutional 
systems. 

There are other broad lines of distinction between the Cana- 
dian system and that of the United States. Under our Consti- 
tution, the government of the United States is supreme within 


its sphere. But the Constitution of Canada does not endow its 
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government with any supreme power. The Imperial Parliament 
has concurrent power over all matters within the legislative 
jurisdiction of the Dominion or the Provinces. This has been 
judicially decided and settled. And the act, to remove doubt as 
to the validity of colonial laws, provides* that “any colonial law 
repugnant to any act of the Imperial Parliament extending tc 
the colony to which such law relates, is to the extent of such 
repugnancy void.” This act was applied and enforced in 1881, 
in the case of the ‘‘ Farewell.” + 

The Imperial Parliament is therefore still supreme over the 
colonies. Its legislative power is paramount to that of the Do- 
minion. The power of amending or changing the Constitution 
also remains with the Imperial Parliament. There is no power 
in the Dominion to alter or change its Constitution. 

The diversity thus apparent in the two Constitutions is obvi- 
ously the result of the manner of their creation. Our federal 
government was created by the States, which were then abso- 
lutely sovereign; that of Canada emanated from the British Par- 
liament, which was likewise sovereign. The States granted to 
the central government only the powers which they deemed 
needful for the good of the whole Union, reserving all else to 
themselves. The Imperial Parliament, on the contrary, granted 
to the Provinces of the Dominion only such limited powers as 
were deemed necessary for mere local purposes, reserving to the 
central government all the great and multiform powers of gen- 
eral legislation. 

No one can say dogmatically which of these diverse and rival 
systems will in the end prove best adapted to the attainment of 
good government. Every cautious thinker will, on the contrary, 


approach the question with diffidence. We cannot, however, but 
think that our American system is much better adapted than that 
of Canada to the government of a vast and diversified empire. 


Would any central government prove adequate to the domestic 

legislation required by such an empire as the United States now 

are, and as Canada will in time be? It is argued that the Cana- 

dian system so far works well; but it must not be forgotten that 

it is in its infancy, and that its operation extends to only five 
* 28 to 29 Vict. C. 63. + 7 Quebec L. R. 380. 
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millions of people, or about the population of the State of New 
York. Suppose the Provinces, covering as they do such vast 
territories, contained sixty millions of people, with all manner of 
diverse and conflicting interests, wants, and passions; then would 
any single central parliament prove equal to the work of its 
domestic as well as its general legislation? Suppose the entire 
domestic legislation of all the States of our Union were imposed 
upon the Congress of the United States, would that body be 
equal to the task thus placed upon it? Would it not be over- 
whelmed by a burden of legislation which no single body could 
deal with successfully? Would not the unavoidable delay and 
postponement of needed legislation lead to discontent and conse- 


) 


quent disaffection in the States? But suppose again that Con- 


gress were found adequate to provide legislation for the in finitely 


varied wants and interests of populations so widely separated 
and living under such diverse conditions, would the legislation 
so provided be as well adapted to the needs and demands and 
wishes of the people as that which the State legislatures are 
competent to give? Let us consider the matter from another 
point of view. Would representatives assembled in the central 
parliament from the remote districts of so vast an empire, possess 
the knowledge of men and things in all the other parts of such 
an empire necessary to enable them to dispose intelligently of 
the legislation required for all its various Provinces or States? 
Would representatives so situated be sufficiently in sympathy 
with the people remote from them, and free enough from local 
prejudice, to legislate with equal favor and justice to all the 
States or Provinces? 

A citizen of New York knows his State well. He is ac- 
quainted with its people and its public men. He is informed of 
the wants, wishes, and, if you will, prejudices, of its inhabitants. 
He is competent to judge of what is needful to their moral and 
material well-being. But what does a citizen of New York, who 
has never been in Louisiana or Oregon, know of the internal 
affairs, public men, and domestic wants of those States? How 
could he, even if well-disposed, make an intelligent choice of 
persons to legislate for those distant States? It is one of the 
great advantages of local self-government that the voter knows 
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the characters of the men for whom he votes, and the subject- 
matter of local legislation. In a word, then, is not local self- 
government indispensable to the welfare and progress of the 
States or Provinces of a vast empire like Canada or the United 
States? 

Again, the training and preparation under the State govern- 
ments for the higher and broader duties of the general govern- 
ment, is an invaluable feature of our political system. Most of 
our public men enter the national Congress with large experience 
in both legislation and administration, acquired in the service of 
the State governments. 

It would seem, according to Professor Schurman, that the 
people of Canada believe they have in their Constitution avoided 
that centrifugal tendency which they think threatens the Ameri- 
can Union with dissolution. But is not this fallacious? What 
is it that would induce any State or Province to seek a dissolu- 
tion of its connection with the central government? What but 
its own dissatisfaction with that government? A people would 
surely not seek separation from a government with which they 
are satisfied. And would not the people of a State or Province 
be better satisfied with their own State autonomy, with governors 
of their own choice, and laws of their own making, than with 
lieutenant-governors appointed over them by alien governors- 
general, and laws imposed upon them by a distant and somewhat 
foreign parliament? 

We have, I think, in this regard a remarkable instance of the 
excellent working of our system of State governments in the 
reconciliation of the Confederate States. It had been before our 
civil war one of the most impressive lessons of history, that the 
result of the subjugation of a free people is to make them the 
deadly and implacable enemies of the conqueror. This is not 
true, of course, of servile or enslaved races. They are accus- 
tomed to the yoke, and it matters little to them who puts it upon 
their necks. But a brave and free people generally prove a 
source of weakness, not an element of strength, to their con- 


queror. They are a constant menace to their rulers, and if they 
occupy a vast country, great armies, maintained at enormous 
expense, are required to hold them in subjection. The subjuga- 
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tion of a free people, therefore, is apt to prove a curse to the con- 
queror not less than to the conquered. For this reason many 
thoughtful men feared that the conquered States of the South 
would prove so many Polands and Irelands to our country. But 
it has turned out otherwise. The southern people are reconciled 
to the government. No one doubts that in the event of war 
they would exhibit the utmost alacrity in rallying to the flag of 
the re-united republic. This is a phenomenon unknown to pre- 
vious history. We naturally seek a solution of it, and we find 
the same in our institution of State governments. If the Con- 
federate States had been mere provinces, and the federal govern- 
ment had been compelled to treat them as such; if governors 
had been permanently placed over them, with armed forces to 
keep them in obedience and subjection; if they had been thus, 
by the presence of military power, continually reminded of their 
overthrow, humiliation, and subjugation; does any man doubt 
that they would, like every other free people conquered, have 
become the deadly and irreconcilable enemies of the conqueror 
and of the conquering government? But our form of govern- 
ment did not require this. The people of the States were re- 
stored to their old autonomy. They were put in possession of 
the State governments which they loved. They were re-invested 


with the rights and duties of local self-government. They saw 
little of the conqueror; they seldom felt his heavy hand. They 
saw that they were once more free citizens of the great republic, 
and that their overthrow was a blessing in disguise. Hence the 


great reconciliation. Hence we have no Ireland, no Poland, no 
Alsace, in our country; and we owe this great blessing to the 
form of State governments established here by the wisdom of 
our fathers. 

No intelligent observer can doubt that the self-government of 
our people through their State organizations, is the very ground- 
work of that devoted attachment to the Union which prevails 
universally in the United States. What more could any people 
desire for their own contentment, than the people of our States 
possess in the right of legislation over all their affairs of domes- 
tic and municipal concern? The people surely can exercise their 
rights of self-government through their local legislatures more 
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intelligently and with greater satisfaction to themselves, than 
they could through the agency of a great central congress hav- 
ing plenary legislative power over the local and domestic affairs 
of all the States. Could the Congress sitting at Washington pro- 
vide domestic and municipal legislation for Louisiana and 
Oregon more satisfactory to their people and better adapted to 
promote their welfare, than the people of those States can them- 
selves adopt through their home governments? 

Again, our State governments are a perpetual guaranty 
against imperialism in this country. That may be thought a 
remote danger, and so no doubt it is; but with centralization on 
this continent, imperialism would by no means be impossible. 
Suppose two great and powerful Anglo-Saxon nations to be 
firmly planted side by side on the continent, with open frontiers 
of thousands of miles; suppose the weaker, from the instinct of 
self-defense, to establish a great standing army, and the stronger 


to follow her example; war ensues—protracted, harrying, ex- 


haustive war. Suppose at such a time some man of portentous 
genius for war—a Cesar or Napoleon—should appear; what 
might he not accomplish with vast, well-trained armies at his 
command, if he found governments centralized as they were in 
Rome and Paris, and the people exhausted, harassed, and im- 
poverished? Of course I know with what stubborn valor, with 
what “courage never to submit or yield,’ Anglo-Saxon men 
would resist any attack upon their liberties. But did not the 
Romans love liberty and hate “tyrants” as intensely as we do? 
Was not their courage and tenacity equal to our own? Yet 
they put their necks under the yoke and accepted Cesar. But 
our State governments would oppose insuperable obstacles to the 
overthrow of our Constitution by any imperial conqueror, even 
though he possessed the genius and resources of a Cesar or 
Napoleon. His conquest of the central government would be 
but the beginning of his difficulties. He would find twenty, 
thirty, forty organized States in arms against him, with revenues 
in hand and with brave peoples ready to combine against him. 
This condition of things would be wholly different from that of 
a conqueror in possession of the central government, with all its 
power, revenues, and machinery, and with provinces at his feet, 
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having no organized government, no revenues, and no military 
force equipped for war. 

Our State governments, in this .respect, present a striking 
parallel to the feudal system in England, which unquestionably 
prevented the English kings from making their monarchy abso- 
lute. It may seem paradoxical to affirm that liberty owes a 
great debt to the feudal system; but the truth is, that while the 
power of the barons repressed personal freedom, it secured politi- 
cal liberty. What but the feudal organization prevented the 
able and vigorous Plantagenet kings from making their mon- 
archy absolute? What effectual resistance could ignorant and 
unorganized masses of people have opposed to the power of the 
monarchy in the hands of the able and warlike kings of that 
line? The kings of England were held in restraint by their 
knowledge of the fact that the barons were prepared and ready 
to combine and make common cause against the usurpations of 
the crown. And when one of these kings, weaker than the rest, 
misgoverned the country and ursurped powers which were dan- 
gerous to the feudal body, the barons extorted from the monarch 
the great charter of freedom. Let us “give the devil his due,” 
and not deny what we owe to the “iron barons” of England! 
And it may be added that when the great feudal houses were 
depressed or destroyed by the long wars of the roses, the mon- 
archy under the strong-willed and arbitrary Tudors overrode the 
old free Constitution, and became almost despotic; insomuch 
that it took another civil war to restore the ancient limitations 
and secure the liberty of the subject. 

We are told by the Marquis of Lorne that 
‘*Every Canadian regards his political system as securing far freer play 
for democratic institutions than does that prevailing in the south. A vote, 
an adverse vote of the House of Representatives, can in Canada at once 
dispossess the existing government of power, and it must be succeeded by 


one more in consonance with the opinion of the country. ... The Can- 
adian would never consent to sacrifice this greater freedom.” 


This is a remarkable statement. It comes from no question- 


able source. No person living is more competent than its author 
to inform us as to the working of the Canadian Constitution. 
And what does the statement disclose? What, in view of its 
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undoubted truth, becomes of the true theory of English legisla- 
tion—the conservative theory of the three estates acting as 
checks upon each other; a theory which has been commended to 
English-speaking peoples for many generations by the greatest of 
statesmen, legists, and political philosophers. 

It may be said that government by a single house responsi- 
ble to public opinion has been tried in England, and that it has 
worked well in that country. Why not transplant it to Canada? 
But does it follow that a system well adapted to govern an old 
country of small extent, fixed habits, and conservative traditions, 
will prove adequate to the government of a vast empire, full of 
conflicting interests, abounding in the elements of strife, and 
seething with youthful passions? Who can foretell how the 
crowding and discontented masses of the future, endowed with 
universal suffrage, may use a government practically of a single 
house exercising plenary legislative authority, in which the voice 
of the populace will be omnipotent? 

It must be conceded that in both England and Canada, gov- 
ernment has been practically brought as near to uncontrolled 
democracy as it is possible to be while retaining the old form of 
legislation. But have the people of Great Britain and Canada 
given up the true theory of the British Constitution? No, they 
have not; we have a right to say they have not, since they have 
so recently embodied in the Constitution of Canada the very 
conceptions which lie at the foundation of that theory. They 
have virtually declared that checks and balances are needful; 
that there shall be a governor-general with great powers—upon 
paper; that the queen and governor-general shall have the veto 
power; that there shall be a conservative upper house with a life 
tenure of office. It must therefore be the belief of English and 
Canadian law-givers that the executive veto and the Senate are 
necessary to the safety and conservation of the law-making 
power. If, then, these powers are needful, why were they not 
made efficient? Why were they so constituted as to amount to 
nothing? To what purpose was a helpless Senate created? 
Why was the veto power conferred upon the crown, if it was 
not to be exercised? A nominal executive clothed with powers 
never to be exercised, seems a useless form. A governor-gen- 
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eral without essential power is but a dead limb upon the living 
tree. Form without function seems contrary to nature and reason. 

It would really seem that the framers of the Canadian Consti- 
tution might, in organizing their Senate at least, have made it 
efficient. If they had provided that senators should be chosen 
for a fixed term by the Provinces, they would have made that 
body at once strong and responsible, like the Senate of the 
United States. The senators would thus have been made effi- 
cient as checks upon rash legislation, by virtue of their represent- 
ative character and the support of their constituent Provinces; 
and they would have been endued with a sense of responsibility, 
seeing that they must return periodically to their constituents, 
to answer for their public conduct. 

Surely a government which responds to the caprices and 
fluctuations of public opinion to the extent indicated by the 
Marquis of Lorne, must be deficient in firmness and stability. 
What is more changeful, capricious, and fluctuating, more open 
to gusts of passion, more liable to upheavals of excitement and 
anger, than the “many-headed multitude.” Need we look be- 


yond the history of England to find examples of great popular 
excitements, which have for the time being overruled all law, 
justice, and good government? Nay, does not the history of 
every free people furnish abundant evidence of the danger of 
popular passions agitating a whole people and hurrying them 


into the wildest excesses? Public opinion, forsooth What is 
it? Is ita thing to be treated with decent respect merely, or a 
something to be worshiped as an idol? Shall our rights and 
liberties be made to depend, not upon fixed laws and institutions, 
but upon the uncertain impulses of popular opinion? We ob- 
ject alike to King One and King Many; what we want is a gov- 
ernment of law, not a government of opinion. We insist that 
legislation should be carefully guarded by constitutional barriers 
against the violence and the sudden mutations of public opinion. 
And surely a government that may be compelled to change its 
personnel and its measures many times in the course of a single 
year, in obedience to the will of one representative house re- 
sponding to the “ opinion of the country,” must often be in dan- 
ger of a sort of political paralysis. 
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The authors of our Constitution were careful to guard legisla- 
tion against the danger of rash and violent counsels in a single 
popular house, and they placed in the instrument many provis- 
ions which have proved adequate to that end, the chief of which 
is the institution of the Senate. Public opinion will always be, 
and ought always to be, potential in the government of a free 
people. But this is no reason why it should be permitted to run 
riot over the government. It needs to be checked rather than to 
be allowed a loose rein. So thought the American fathers, and 
I think experience has justified their sagacity. A great river is 
a beneficence; but a great river, if not in some places restrained 
by dykes and levees, would prove an agent of ruin instead of a 
blessing to the wide-spreading land. 

J. M. Love. 





THE ABUSE OF FICTION. 


FIvE years ago Mr. Walter Besant took the public into his 
confidence and expounded to them the secret of his art. The 
public, appreciating the privilege, listened eagerly, and for the 
increased production of novels that has taken place since then he 


is doubtless partly responsible. For his discourse is well calcu- 
lated to tempt the student to write a novel; and of those who 
yield to the temptation, I am afraid few, if any—purses permit- 
ting—would heed the safeguard that is offered against the pub- 


lication of worthless fiction: ‘ Never from any considerations of 
vanity or self-confidence pay money to a publisher for bring- 
ing out your book. Remember that to be asked for money to 
pay for the expense of publication is to be told that your work 
is not good enough to be published.” The newly-fledged novel- 
ist is more likely to remember the experience of Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe with “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” and of Lady Brassey 
with “A Voyage of the ‘Sunbeam,’”’ and to conclude that the re- 
jection of his own precious manuscript is only a new instance of 
the incapacity of publishers. 

When fiction is under discussion the opinions of an eminent 
master cannot be disregarded. According to Mr. Walter Besant, 
“the field with which this art of fiction occupies itself” is “ noth- 
ing less than the whole of humanity;” the “human interest in 
fiction must come before aught else.” He lays down sundry 
rules for the guidance of writers of novels, as to observation, as 
to making records, and, above all, as to fidelity. To this point 
of fidelity he recurs again and again: 

‘* Fiction which is invented and is not the result of personal experience 
and observation, is worthless.” ‘‘The characters must be real, and such as 
might be met with in actual life, or, at least, the natural developments of 
such people as any of us might meet.” 


els and know nothing about the art of writing them, recognize before any 
other quality that of fidelity.” 


‘*Most of the people who read nov- 
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It is a “fatal defect” if the writer does not believe in his own 
story. In short, the novel, to be a good novel, must depict hu- 
man life and must be true. 

The example of Mr. Walter Besant incited Mr. Henry James 
to talk about his art. He found that he, too, had a theory on 
the subject. In the main he agreed with Mr. Besant, yet there 
were points of difference. Upon this of veracity he did agree 
with him, for, although he affirmed that “the only obligation to 
which, in advance, we may hold a novel, without incurring the 
accusation of being arbitrary, is that it be interesting,” he was 
emphatic in declaring, later on, that he regarded “ the air of real- 
ity’ as “the supreme virtue of a novel, the merit on which all 
other merits . . . helplessly and submissively depend.” Per- 
haps he would reconcile these statements by affirming that what 
was not true in the novel could not be interesting. This may be 
his meaning when he says: “As people feel life, so they will feel 
the art that is most closely related to it.” 

Mr. Besant and Mr. James together stimulated Mr. Robert 
Louis Stevenson and others; indeed, the discussion has been car- 
ried on with more or less energy ever since. It is not my pur- 


pose to follow the high arguments of these artists in fiction about 


their art, or to analyze their differences. Mr. Stevenson differed 
on certain points, he said, “ by the whole width of heaven,” from 
Mr. James. He also drew some fine distinctions: The life of 
man is not the subject of novels, as Mr. Besant supposed, but 
the “inexhaustible magazine from which subjects are to be se- 
lected.” The need of veracity, with which I am mainly con- 
cerned, is, however, maintained by Mr. Stevenson: “Our art is 
occupied and bound to be occupied in making stories true as in 
making them typical.” In fact, they cannot be typical unless 
they are true. 

Mr. Walter Besant shall do us a further service by providing 
a convenient working definition of truthful work. In his re- 
cently-published “Eulogy of Richard Jefferies” he affirms that 
“it is the quality of truthful work that it never grows old or 
stale; one can return to it again and again; there is always 
some new truth to be discovered.” Mr. Ruskin gives expression 
to a kindred idea, but starts from the other end, when he says: 
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**That virtue of originality that men so strain after, is not newness, as 

they vainly think (there is nothing new); it is only genuineness, All de- 
pends on this single, glorious faculty of getting to the spring of things and 
working out from that. Itis the coolness and clearness and deliciousness of 
the water, fresh from the fountain head, opposed to the thick, hot, unre- 
freshing drainage of other men’s meadows.” 
As in King Solomon’s days, so also in the days of Mr. Rus- 
kin, there is nothing new under the sun; yet there is, or may be, 
originality; and this originality is simply genuineness, and as such 
is perennially fresh. As Mr. Besant says, “it never grows old or 
stale.” The Rev. Robert Aris Willmott describes the novel as 
“the news of common life.” In the true novel, then, we may ex- 
pect to find, not, perhaps, new facts or incidents, for these can 
hardly be looked for at this late day, but at least an original, that 
is, a genuine application or setting of the old incidents or facts; 
whereas novels falsely so-called present to us nothing whatever 
from “the spring of things,” but only the “thick, hot, unre- 
freshing drainage of other men’s meadows.” 

The legitimate end and aim of the novel is to reveal life. 
The true novel is a sectional plan, so to speak, or a miniature of 
the real world. It enables us to see in the particular what would 
be missed in the universal. Even when it leaves the humdrum 


facts of daily life and encroaches on the marvelous, as happily it 


often does, and is perhaps termed a romance, it must never, to 


‘swerve aside from the 
truth of the human heart.” To draw a clear line between the 


use Hawthorne’s expressive phrase, 


novel and the romance is difficult if not impossible, and for prac- 
tical purposes is not necessary. Hawthorne claimed a greater 
liberty in treating subjects for the romance than for the novel. 
The novel, he said, “is presumed to aim at a very minute fidel- 
ity, not merely to the possible, but to the probable and ordinary 
course of man’s experience.” This is hardly the practice in 
these days, else our novels would consist of dry-as-dust stories 
and few others. Not that ‘the probable and ordinary course of 
man’s experience” is really dry and uninteresting. ‘One mo- 
ment of a man’s life,” said Emerson, “is a fact so stupendous as 
to take the luster out of all fiction.” How much romance is re- 
vealed in the plain narrative of common life of honest Pepys. 
Any revelation of daily life proving to be other than low and mean, 
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would be news to many people. I doubt not that a perfect an- 
nouncement of the ordinary facts of life would be an astonishing 
piece of news to every one of us. For much that passes, within 
and without, we have eyes that see not, ears that hear not, and 
hearts that do not understand. But who shall be the revealer? 
The most competent of our novelists and romance writers are under 
the necessity of going at least a little way into the extraordinary 
to produce the impression they desire. Hawthorne himself, per- 
haps more than any one, has revealed the “ probable and ordi- 
nary” in human character; but so astonishing was it, when re- 
vealed as only he could reveal it, that he was impelled to call his 
stories “romances.” We will not quarrel with the writer of 
stories, whether he terms his books novels or romances, if only 
and always he reveals and does not invent; if his pictures are 
absolutely true to the inner and outer life of man—true to “ the 
heart ” and not merely as events and incidents. Plutarch relates 
that when Thespis introduced the drama, Solon, after witnessing 


a performance, asked him if he was not ashamed to tell so many 


lies before so many people. The difficulty raised by the matter- 
of-fact Solon is felt by many persons to-day with respect to the 
novel as well as to the drama. But the legitimate novel is fic- 
tion only in its form. It is not falsehood. Neither is it mere 
fact, but it is fact transfigured Tales “ of real life ” and “ founded 
on fact,” as they are called, nay more, even literal statements of 
fact, are not necessarily true. Truth must, indeed, be founded on 
fact, but it is something more than fact. In Mr. William Black’s 
beautiful story of “A Daughter of Heth” there is nothing that 
might not have happened precisely as he relates it. In Mr. Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson’s “ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” there is much 
that may be said to be impossible. Nevertheless, one story is 
just as true as the other. And what can be truer than Ander- 
sen’s “ Fairy Tales”? We do not ask of the novelist that his 
stories shall be a collection of facts—though he will do well not 
to despise facts—but that they shall be founded on reality, on 
‘the truth of the human heart.” ‘There are two worlds,” says 
Leigh Hunt: “the world that we can measure with line and rule, 
and the world that we feel with our hearts and imaginations. 
To be sensible of the truth of only one of these is to know truth 
but by halves.” 
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That the novelist may present this truth of ideas it is neces- 
sary not only that he be a keen and intelligent observer, but that 
he possess also a considerable measure of the qualities that go to 
make the historian and the poet. The historian discovers traces 
of his characters in the musty records of by-gone times, and it is 
his task to reproduce them as they lived and moved and had 
their being. The novelist finds his in the active life of to-day, 
and he must study and develop them with equal care and pa- 
tience. This done, he must pass them through the furnace of his 
imagination, that they may take new shape and be fitted to the 
new conditions under which they are to live again in his pages. 
This he cannot do unless he is endowed with some of the poet’s 
gift. To this newsman of common life as well as to the poet, is 
allotted the task of “lifting the curtain from the common, and 
showing us that divinities are sitting disguised in the seeming 
gang of gypsies and peddlers.” 

Although the legitimate end and aim of the novel is not to 
play upon our emotions by terrifying us or making us weep 
or laugh, there is surely no reason why, incidentally, it should 
not do so. Certainly if the novelist is to be of any use at all he 
must entertain even while he informs. He could hardly hope to 
reveal life if he did not act on the emotions. This is good as a 
means, but it is unfortunately true that most works of fiction 
make this the aim and end. The misuse of literature has given 
being to two abnormal mental types, namely, the literary prig 
and the literary dram-drinker. With the literary prig we have, 
on the present occasion, little to do. One of his peculiarities is 
that he eschews all works of fiction excepting George Eliot’s 
novels. The literary dram-drinker, on the contrary, draws his 
mental sustenance from fiction alone. For him the majority of 
novels are written. There are writers of high talent among those 
who cater to his needs—Miss Braddon, Mrs. Henry Wood, and 
the Trollopes, for example. He is not averse even to a higher 
order of fiction, provided it is not too substantial; he can man- 
age William Black and Thomas. Hardy, but hardly the three 
Georges of English fiction—Macdonald, Eliot, and Meredith. 
Nearly one-fifth of the total literary output of Great Britain con- 
sists of works of fiction. Of the 929 such works published last 
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year, it is within the mark to assume that all excepting the odd 
29—perhaps all excepting the odd 9—were expressly designed 
to suit the palate of the habitual novel-reader. They are works 
that feed the appetite without satisfying it. A confirmed literary 
dram-drinker can, I believe, commence and finish a full-sized 
novel in one day, and he needs little or no rest before proceeding 
to another. This would be appalling did we not remember how 
small a portion of what he imbibes is vital and remains. But 
the truth is that most novels are read only to be forgotten. If 
the habitual novel-reader did not forget, his mind would soon 
become dangerously if not fatally congested. It is customary to 
blame writers of novels for the frivolous character of their work; 
but, considering the readers they serve, they do well, for the 
same reason that to administer diluted rum to a confirmed drunk- 
ard is more kind than to offer him pure spirit. 

Unfortunately, the literary dram-drinker’s novel is not the 
only example of the misuse of the art of fiction. The crotchet- 
monger’s misuse of it is still more reprehensible; he has not the 
excuse of supplying a known want in the only way in which it 
can be supplied. He is a wolf in sheep’s clothing. He has a 
grievance against the world to air, or a doctrine to promulgate, 
or a theory of society to propound, or a knack of fine writing to 
exhibit; and instead of doing it candidly in a tract or a treatise 
or an essay, he mingles it with a story and puts it forth disguised. 
I am not blind to his provocation. How else, in these times, 
shall a man with “views” obtain a hearing? And it never 
occurs to him that he had better not be heard! In the days of 
our grandfathers he would have written a treatise and fondly be- 
lieved that it would be read; nowadays it is impossible to hug 
any such delusion, and accordingly he hides his noxious pill in 
sweets. The novel with a purpose—social, theological, philo- 
sophical, or didactical—is too familiar. Yet it is true that some 
great works come under this head. “Oliver Twist” was a novel 
with a social purpose. The novels of George Eliot are novels 
with a philosophical purpose; that is why the literary prig con- 
descends to admire them. Mr. Walter Besant, since he took to 
theory-making, has been guilty of at least one novel with a pur- 
pose. I am not maintaining that the novel shall be without a 
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purpose. By no means! I merely insist that its great, central, 
and only essential purpose is to reveal life truly. If, along with 
that purpose, without concession or suppression or misstatement, 
or anything that will mar the truth of the revelation, goes an- 
other purpose of showing how the poor live, how abuses flourish, 
that honesty is the best policy, or what not, assuredly no reason- 
able objection can be offered. But the person who writes the 
novel with a purpose does not stop here. He is a theologian, re- 
former, philosopher, or phrasemonger first, and a novelist only 
to serve his ends. Nor am I going to assert that even he, in this 
character and with these questionable methods of his, never pro- 
duces a great work. A book professing to be a novel, and which 
is rightly condemned as a bad novel, may, nevertheless, be a 
work of genius. Its scholarship or philosophy or poetical graces 
may by their superabundance contribute to make it a bad novel. 
George Eliot was, indisputably, a woman of genius, but her 
writings (the popular verdict to the contrary notwithstanding) in- 
clude, at most, only one novel of the first rank. Her excellence 
is in her wise sayings. The tune she plays is trivial; the merit 
is in the variations. Again, of ‘ Robert Elsmere,” after what Mr. 
Gladstone has said, who will dare to deny that it isa great work? 
Yet Mr. Gladstone’s enthusiasm is itself evidence that the merit 
of it is not asa novel. Mr. Gladstone is many-sided. Had he 
not been a great statesman, he would probably have been a 
great theologian, but he has also the qualifications of a great 
merchant. As it is, his mental and his physical endurance are 
almost a miracle. But he has never proved himself to be a lover, 
student, or critic of light literature. Had “ Robert Elsmere” 
been “light,” he could not have admired it. The librarians 


class it among novels and romances; but it provides the par- 
sons with subjects for pulpit discourses, and is, really, an over- 
grown theological tract. It marks, too, more than any other 
work of our time, the overweening self-consciousness that has 
attacked our fiction and is sucking its vitality away. What an 
exhibition of feeble sentimentality! Everywhere “trembling 
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lips,” “‘ blanched faces,” “‘ deadly paleness,” men and women drop- 

ping into chairs, wringing their hands, flinging themselves into 

each other’s arms, sobbing, bursting into bitter tears. That the 
46 
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mortality from phthisis is above the average, can occasion no 


surprise. Thackeray spoke of novels as “sweets loved by all 


people with healthy literary appetites.” The popularity of such 
books as “ Robert Elsmere” points rather to the morbid craving 
which indicates dyspepsia. “John Ward, Preacher” is a work 
of the same order, but it is less sickly. The evil consequences 
of a bad example are newly illustrated in the announcement 
lately made that Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke, a writer of fiction who 
has, hitherto, been justly respected, is now engaged on a “ theo- 
logical novel.” 

The novelist, as such, ought not to have a creed. He should 
take up his task as a man of letters, understanding and rightly 
valuing his calling, as only a true man of letters can. He must 
not take up his task as theologian, as philosopher, as philanthro- 
pist, or as crotchet-monger of any kind, bent on thrusting his fad 
upon an unsuspecting public, under tlie false pretense of telling 
them a tale. 

The mania that has seized the novelists for talking about 
their art, and for propounding theories on the subject, is to be 
regarded as another sign that the excessive self-consciousness of 
the times has contaminated fiction. It is now more than half a 
hundred years since Carlyle—that supremely self-conscious 
preacher of unconsciousness—delivered his great discourse from 
the text: “The healthy know not of their health, but only the 
sick.” 
may rank as the lowest of true thinkers, knows what he has done 


“Tf the debater and demonstrator,” he said, ‘‘ whom we 


and how he did it, the artist, whom we rank’as the highest, knows 
not; must speak of inspiration, and, in one or the other dialect, 
call his work the gift of a divinity.” Now, however, the artist 
in fiction is not contented to leave the task of analyzing, expound- 
ing, and creating a theory to demonstrator and critic. He is 
weary of admiring his beautiful doll and wants to know what is 
inside it, and when the dissection of the doll is resolved on, we 
know that the beginning of the end has come. The halcyon 
days of fiction were days before the heads of novelists had be- 
come troubled with theories, and when there were no ulterior pur- 
poses to be served. What theory had Fielding? or Scott? and 
what ulterior purpose? Their purpose was visible to all—to pro- 
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duce a novel. They did not tell their stories to reform the 
world. By-and-by fiction was pressed into the service of philos- 
ophy. The best novel was no longer a chronicle of events from 
the arrangement of which the reader might draw conclusions for 
himself. It was a study of life, a revelation of the mind illus- 
trated by the mind’s manifestation of itself in action. The psy- 
chological novel appeared. It is not in itself objectionable, when 
written by a master like Hawthorne; but it has tended downward 
through Thackeray and George Eliot, until we are brought, as 
now appears, to the morbid self-searchings of these degenerate 


days. Worst of all, came the reformers. Dickens was an early 


transgressor, but, happily for his fame, he was not merely a re- 
former. Now, alas, novelists write no longer by inspiration but 
by theory, and we hardly dare to hope for better things until 
worse have come to pass. 

The most serious result of this self-consciousness is that it 
leads to unveracity. The true is entire only when it is free from 
self-consciousness; our opinions and theories warp us at once. 
The literary Adam discovers that he is naked, which terrifies 
him, and he dodges among the bushes. Henceforward, truth 
ceases to be respectable. Things can no longer be stated as they 
really are. People begin to entertain fears for every one’s morals 
but their own; they have horrid visions of innocence contami- 
nated by pernicious literature. God's facts of nature and human 
existence must be presented only in expurgated editions, selected 
and edited by Namby Pamby, sanctioned by Mrs. Grundy. For 
my part, I find more morality in the half-truths spoken by Zola 
gruesome though they often are—than in the half falsehoods of 
the “unexceptionable”’ novel of to-day. It was Thackeray, I 
think, who admitted that it never occurred to him that there was 
any indecency in the “Arabian Nights” until he read a “ house- 
hold” edition ! 

The novels of the past that have survived with honor are 
those which satisfy our test; being veracious they have not 
grown “old or stale.” Perhaps Fielding’s characters are not 
altogether real. That self-righteous prig, Adam Bede, is more 
real, if not more agreeable, than the sanctimonious Blifil. Field- 
ing’s portrait -painting is rough at the best. But his error is over- 
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statement and not the fatal error of suppression, and at any rate 


he gives a true social picture of his time. Richardson, too, is 
genuine — more genuine than he knew. His “ Pamela” sur- 
vives, not as the virtuous serving-maid he tried to portray, but 
as a perfectly true picture of an atrocious prude, who well knew 
how to play her cards to advantage. “The Vicar of Wakefield 
may also be cited, while “ Rasselas”” is remembered for the sake 
of its author, but not read. Johnson’s opinion was that the 
novel should be, not so much a true picture of life, as a picture 
with a moral purpose; “the most perfect idea of virtue should 
be exhibited,” and vice “should always disgust.” Dickens, 
like Fielding, gives caricatures instead of actual men and 
women. He does not suppress truth, but he en: ses and ex- 
aggerates it. Bumble, Tigg, Pecksniff, Dombe,y, Mrs. Gamp, 
Chadband, and Mark Tapley become standards of reference, 
not because such persons are known to us in the flesh, for 
they are not, but because the pictures, though exaggerated, are 
not perverted; they stand truly for character though not for per- 
sons. So, also, of Defoe, Smollett, and Sterne, of Jane Austen, 
the Brontés, and the Kingsleys, of Mrs. Gore, aud Mrs. Ellis, of 
Lytton and G. P. R. James, of Charles Brockden Brown and 
Fenimore Cooper, and the rest; their reputation survives in some 
kind of proportion—if we could see deeply enough doubtless we 
should find in exact proportion—to the originality or genuineness 
of their “ news.” 


Ever since I felt any interest whatever in literature, I have 
been especially interested in American literature. The philoso- 
phy of America, its poetry, its humor, its fiction, all had—or I 
fancied they had—a peculiarly fresh and pleasant flavor. I read 
the “Atlantic Monthly ” assiduously when that famous magazine 
was the sole representative of American periodical literature in 
England. In its pages, as I well remember, I encountered “ The 
American,” the first of Mr. Henry James’s novels that I ever 
attempted; and such was my enthusiasm for things American 
that, though I could find no flavor in it at all, I honestly read it 
through. I own it was a terrible weariness! No man has the 
faculty of saying nothing with greater elaboration than Mr. Henry 
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James. My interest in American literature has not abated, but, 
whatever I may still think about philosophy, poetry, and humor, 
I confess with regret that my hopes of American fiction have 
been disappointed. New scenes and social conditions should 
have been a great stimulus and led to quite a high development 
among native authors of the art of fiction. This has not occurred. 
A few writers have availed themselves, more or less, of their ex- 
ceptional opportunities: Fenimore Cooper found valuable mate- 
‘ial in the Indians, Edward Eggleston has treated of life in the 
West, and George Washington Cable has told us about the 
Creoles. Quite lately, Miss Mary N. Murfree has done some- 
thing of the same kind. But, for the most part, the “ largeness 
and stir” of their “teeming nation of nations” have made no 
impression on American novelists. America has produced one 
supreme novelist—a wonderful historian of the might-have- 
been—whom she does not sufficiently honor. His son’s ingeni- 
ous detective stories are more to her taste. Of the many other 
novelists she has produced, only a few yise above the second 
rank, and even the second rank is not over-crowded. ‘True, the 
American critics do not think so, or, at least, donotsay so. Their 
creed about American books seems to be that whatever is, is ex- 
cellent. Strictly speaking, I am not sure that I ought to use the 


‘ 


word “critic” in this connection. Literary criticism in America 
is not strong ; if it were, the outlook for fiction, and for literature 
generally, would be brighter. The literary critic, instead of 


trying to compare his native literature with “the best that is 


thought and known in the world,” is eager only to ery it up. 


All his geese are swans. This is perilous. Unless criticism be 
made to fulfill its useful function, the time cannot be far dis- 
tant when not only will there be no literary swans, but even fine 
geese will be lacking. 

Ever since * Charles Egbert Craddock ”’ was known to have de- 
ceived the very elect (to wit, able editors and reviewers) about her 
sex and personality, the trumpetings of her fame have been tre- 
mendous. Unhappily, writers far inferior to Miss Murfree have 
been trumpeted almost as much. It is not to be denied that this 
writer has done some good work. Her character drawings are 
chiefly in outline; she does not elaborate; but, as far as they 
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go, they are often excellent. ‘ The Prophet of the Great Smoky 
Mountains” is a well-wrought study of a troubled soul. The 
book as a whole is fresh and interesting in the picture it gives 
of certain phases of life in the Tennessee mountains—new 
to Englishmen and perhaps equally new to civilized Americans. 
But such of her later works as I have read show no advance. 
She does over again what she has done sufficiently well already. 
Like many another, she should take to heart the lesson offered 
by her great countryman, Thoreau, with his lead pencil. It is 
voo soon to pronounce judgment, but I may say that I think the 
chief merit of Miss Murfree’s work is that it gives promise of 
better things to come, if the trumpetings do not confound her. 
Bret Harte plays always one tune, although he pitches it in 
many keys, and good as it is, it is perhaps becoming a little 
wearisome. He expounds an important half-truth which has 
been too much neglected: that as being is greater than seeming, 
appearances are often deceitful; under the most repellent exte- 
rior a soul of goodness may exist. But if we study him over- 
much, we may become victims of the delusion that any person 
whose dress and manners are respectable, is, to say the least, a 
suspicious character, while drunken and profane ruffians are the 
saints of the earth. Bret Harte’s doctrine has some kinship with 
the doctrine which Ouida preaches with such a glow of enthu- 
siasm that we readily forgive sundry extravagances of style. And 
the half-truth that Bret Harte and Ouida have neglected—the 
matter-of-fact aspect of things, so to speak—is taught by Zola, 
powerfully and faithfully, with an emphasis equally definite. 
Perhaps of all American novelists, Mr. William Dean How- 
ells is the one most talked about. Once upon a time he wrote a 
book almost worthy of Hawthorne, and since then some of his 
work has been decidedly good. Latterly, however, he has de- 
voted himself to the study of trivial human nature. Mr. Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich has written stories which, if they have not tran- 
scendent merit, are at least pleasing. Dr. Holmes is named 
among the novelists on the strength of three studies in morbid 
anatomy which he has given in the form of fiction. Miss Alcott 
and Mrs. Whitney in their own special line have hardly an 
equal. Mrs. Stowe wrote one great book; but was it a great 
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novel? Mrs. Burnett is not an American. If, however, we as- 
sign her to the country of her adoption, she is one of its novelists 
who rises above the second rank. Another writer also, Miss 
Trafton, is entitled toa high place for her story—almost the ideal 
of an American story—“ His Inheritance.” On the whole, how- 
ever, Mr. Charles F. Richardson is justified in saying, “As we 
look at the whole field of the new American fiction, we note 
excellence in the small, rather than any largeness of creative 
ability.” 


Have we, then, in respect to novels, fallen on permanently 
evil days? I think not. If I seem to have insisted that the fic- 
tion of the past is better than the fiction of to-day, I am yet no 
lover of the so-called “good old times,” and no decrier of my 
own day and generation. There is a tidal action in all things, and 
English fiction on both sides of the Atlantic, just now, is on the 
ebb, or, as I would fain hope, it may have already reached the 
turn. The fiction of the future will be better for the shortcom- 
ings of the present; for these help, at any rate, to fix the true 
place and function of the novel. When the theories now cur- 
rent are forgotten, they will have become absorbed into the liv- 
ing art. Not many years ago, philosophy being in a tangle, as it 
often is, the cry was raised, “Back to Kant”; and for fiction, 
when the time is ripe, the ery must be, “ Back to Scott.” True, 
we may never return to the form of Scott’s romances. The 
domestic and the psychological novels have been developed since 
his day and can hardly again pass into oblivion. We need not 
wish that they should. But Scott’s work, fulfilling as it does 
the conditions which, as we have seen, are properly required of 
the novel, may well serve again as a starting-point. His work 


is genuine; it “ never grows old or stale’’; we can “ return to it 


again and again”; it has “the coolness and clearness and deli- 
.’ Seott is 
unconscious alike of his art and of what is termed moral purpose ; 


ciousness of the water fresh from the fountain-head 


he is “wnmoral,” to use Mr. Ashcroft Noble’s phrase. Like 
Shakespeare, he has no theory to uphold. He is content to re- 
port clearly and truly just what is, without deductions or sup- 
pression. Nevertheless, or rather, just because of this, his nov- 
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els are rich in benefit to every healthy mind, and are what all 
novels should be and all true novels must be, a moral force in 
the world. The novels of the future may be romantic, or psy- 
chological, or homely, or all three; the only essential condition is 
that they shall be true in the sense that “ Waverley ” and “ The 
Heart of Midlothian ” are true. 

WALTER LEWIN. 





PROHIBITION AND LICENSE. 


THE case stated by the Prohibitionists is that not less than 
one thousand million dollars is annually spent in the United 
States for foreign and domestic wines, malt liquors, and distilled 
spirits. This is more than is expendetl for beef, pork, and flour, 
and nearly equals the amount paid for wages in all the manufact- 
uring establishments of every description in the country. In 
less than two years it would meet all the current expenses of the 
government, and extinguish the public debt. Practically, this 
gigantic sum of money is wasted. It is abstracted from the 
wealth and revenues of the nation. Of any man in health who 
drinks intoxicating liquors, the best that can be said is that he 
escapes harm. 

This enormous disbursement yields no equivalent either to 
the individual or to the community, in nutrition, strength, or hap- 
piness. To the state it results in a perceptible loss of productive 
energy, and a diminution of its moral forces. It impairs the 
capacity of the citizen for labor and for military service, indefi- 
nitely multiplies the number of criminals and paupers, and im- 
measurably increases the aggregate of human wretchedness. 

Were these evils confined to the guilty, they would be less 
intolerable, but they bear heaviest upon the defenseless and the 
innocent. The frenzied blows of the drunken ruffian and mur- 
derer fall upon victims who, in the absence of his tenderness and 
compassion, have neither weapon nor shield, ang are destitute 
alike of protection and redress. 

The advocates of license and local option contend that the 
appetite for alcohol is as universal as is its diffusion among the 
organic substances of the natural world. Its consumption in 
some form as a beverage is coeval with the human race, and will 
continue so long as life endures upon the planet. Moderately 
used, it is not injurious to the individual or to society. 

They further insist that the most radical and resolute advo- 
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cates of temperance do not claim that there is any more justifica- 
tion for interference by law with the moderate use of alcoholic 
liquors, than with the chewing, smoking, and snuffing of tobacco, 
or the drinking of coffee and tea. The use of liquors may be of 
no advantage; abstinence would, perhaps, be better; but indul- 
gence is a personal right, and every citizen is entitled to do as he 
pleases, so long as he does not injure the life, liberty, or property 
of another. 

None of the prohibitory amendments or statutes are directed 
against the practice of drinking. It is not denounced nor inter- 
dicted, and as it is not wrong per se, the right must be admitted 
to exist. It is with the abuse, and not the use, of intoxicants 
that society is concerned, and against this legislation should be 
directed. Intemperance is the evil that is to be corrected, and 
when this is accomplished the authority of the state is at an end. 

Drunkenness being the offense, and the drunkard the offender, 
the singular and illogical aspect of prohibition is that it does not 
deal directly with either, but endeavors to prevent one and re- 
form the other, by forbidding to all the lawful use of intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage, because some are addicted to excess. If 
it is right to manufacture and sell intoxicating liquors for medi- 
cinal, scientific, and mechanical purposes, and right to drink 
them in moderation, it seems unreasonable to punish the inno- 
cent, and let the guilty go free. 

In larceny, the offense is stealing; the offender is the thief. 
Society punishes the person who unlawfully takes and carries 
horses away, but does not forbid the citizen to breed horses and 
keep them for sale, or for other purposes admitted to be legitimate. 
The malicious burning of a dwelling is felony; we imprison the 
incendiary, but do not forbid the building of houses. The illicit 
gratification of the sexual appetite inflicts unspeakable mischiefs 
and maladies upon mankind; but to relieve society from their 
consequences, limitations are not placed upon the lawful com- 
merce of marriage, nor is the distinction between the sexes ob- 
literated. 

The objection to licensing the sale of intoxicating liquors, be- 
cause it licenses crime, is sentimental rather than real, for it is 
not a crime until declared to be so by statute. The assumed 
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analogy between drinking and slavery, so often asserted by the 
Prohibitionists, is fallacious and sophistical. Slavery is a viola- 
tion of the natural rights of man. It is not lawful to hold a human 
being in bondage, even for medicinal, scientific, or mechanical 
purposes; but the right to sell liquors for these purposes is ad- 
mitted, and the right to drink them temperately is not denied. 

This is a summary of the contention now proceeding in the 
United States upon the liquor problem, the solution of which 
has engaged the attention of thoughtful and patriotic men in 
all civilized countries for centuries. So long ago as 1670, Sir 
Matthew Hale declared that eighty per cent. of the crimes com. 
mitted in England were due to drunkenness, and the discussion 
of the relative merits of license and prohibition in restraining the 
evils of intemperance, has been continuous through the long in- 
terval. For the past fifty years the agitation has been incessant, 
and the issues presented appear to be such as can be decided only 
by experience. 

During this period, stringent repressive statutes have been in 
operation, both in Europe and America, without appreciably 
abating the evil. They have stirred up bitter and unrelenting 
hatred and animosities in neighborhoods, states, and political 
parties; resulted in open disregard or secret evasion of law; and 
educated the mass of the people into habitual disrespect and con- 
tempt of the constituted authorities. 

In Maine, the act to prohibit drinking-houses and tippling- 
shops, commonly called the “ Maine law,” was passed in 1851, 
and has since been in force, except for two years (1856-57), when 
a very stringent license law was substituted. In 1852 Vermont 
enacted substantially the Maine law, which has since been re- 
tained and practically enforced. In 1855 the same enactment 
passed the legislature of New Hampshire, where it has since re- 
mained upon the statute-books without being thoroughly ob- 
served. Connecticut passed the Maine law in 1854, but it was 
habitually disregarded, and was repealed in 1872. In New York 
the Maine law was passed in 1855, and repealed in 1857. The 
Constitution of Michigan, adopted in 1850, forbade license laws. 
In 1855 the Maine law was passed, and it remained in force with- 
out observance for twenty years; and in 1876 the clause in the 
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Constitution prohibiting license was abrogated. The present leg- 
islature has adopted local option. The Maine law was adopted in 
Rhode Island in 1852, and in 1863 license and local option were 
substituted. The Maine law was again passed in 1874, and in 
1875 license was again substituted. Since that time a prohibi- 
tory amendment of the Constitution has been adopted, which, by 
popular vote, was recently repealed by an overwhelming major- 
ity. In Pennsylvania the proposition for a constitutional prohib- 
itory amendment has just been rejected by the largest majority 
that has ever been given in that State 

In Massachusetts, of which Maine was a portion until 1820, 
the license system was in force until 1835. Power was then 
given to the county commissioners, who were elected by the 
people, to grant or refuse licenses, so that what is commonly 
known as “local option”’ was practically put in force. Before 
1838 this had become prohibition in nearly all the counties, and 
in that year the “ fifteen-gallon law” was passed, prohibiting the 
sale of less than that amount of liquor at one time, but it was re- 
pealed the next year. In 1852 a prohibitory law was passed, which, 
with many amendments, remained in force until 1875, when a 
license law was passed, which has since continued in operation. 
During the present year an election has been held upon the ques- 
tion of constitutional prohibition. In a total poll of 220,000, 
the proposed amendment received in round numbers 88,000, as 
against 182,000. The entire vote was less than two-thirds of 
that cast at the presidential election in November, which shows 
that besides the actual majority of 44,000, more than 100,000 
voters declined to assist in the suppression of the liquor traffic, 
at the cost of imposing upon the Commonwealth the tentative 
remedy of prohibition. The result was due to the convictions of 
the great conservative body of electors, who declined to give 
their support to what they considered to be an intemperate 
method of dealing with alcoholic intemperance. The discussion 
was earnest, honest, and thorough. The voters of Massachusetts 
studied the question in the light of the experience in Maine and 
the other States of the Union, for more than half a century. 
They had witnessed the operation within their own State of pro- 
hibition, local option, license, and other experimental legislation, 
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and decided to adhere to the system of stringent limitation, under 
which the number of licenses in Boston was reduced from over 
2,000 to 780. 

The Constitution of Ohio forbids the legislature to license the 
sale of liquor, so that it must be either prohibited or free. Vari- 
ous expedients have been resorted to, and a prohibitory amend- 
ment has been proposed. The traffic is now taxed under what is 
known as the “Scott law.” lIowa adopted the Maine law in 
1855, and a prohibitory amendment, having been passed by two 
successive legislatures, was in 1882 ratified by an immense 
popular majority. 

The public agitation of the drink question in Kansas began 
with the organization of the Territory, in 1854. The founders of 
Topeka and Lawrence voted to enforce prohibition. The first 
State temperance convention was held in 1874, and formally de- 
manded a national law on the subject. Camp meetings and great 
popular demonstrations occurred from year to year, and the differ- 
ent church organizations enlisted actively in the work. In 1879, 
in response to this popular demand, the legislature submitted to 
the people a proposed amendment to the State Constitution, to be 
voted upon at the November election of 1880, in the following 
words: “ The manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors shall 
be forever prohibited in this State, except for medicinal, scientific, 
and mechanical purposes.” The canvass that followed was ani- 
mated, but not partisan. The presidential vote was 181,350, and 
Garfield’s majority was 61,748; the total vote cast on the pro- 
hibitory amendment was 176,606, and the majority in its favor 
was 7,998; showing that many thousands of Republicans voted 
against it. The legislature, which assembled in January, 1881, 
passed a law forbidding the sale and manufacture of intoxicating 
liquors, except for the specified purposes, to take effect May 1, 
1881. Resistance was .general, and great excitement followed. 
The liquor-dealers and manufacturers in all parts of the country 
contributed liberally to defeat its practical operation. 

In 1882 the Republican State convention re-nominated Gov. 
St. John, who had been the special champion of temperance, for 
a third term, upon a platform indorsing prohibition, while the 
Democrats demanded re-submission. The campaign was pas- 
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sionate in the extreme. St. John was defeated, but the rest of 
the Republican ticket was elected by the usual majorities for an 
off-year. In 1884 the Republicans again indorsed prohibition, 
while the Democrats denounced it and declared for high license. 
The latter party re-nominated Goy. Glick, who had been success- 
ful in the previous canvass, but he was defeated by about 38,000. 
In November of that year the Supreme Court of the United 
States sustained the prohibitory law, and in April, 1887, upon 
appeal, held that the power of the State was complete, and that 
the amendment and the statutes pursuant thereto were not in vio- 
lation of the Constitution of the United States. This ended the 
contest, and the triumph of prohibition was complete. Kansas 
has abolished the saloon. The open dram-shop traffic is as ex- 
tinct as the sale of indulgences. A drunkard is a phenomenon. 
The barkeeper has joined the troubadour, the crusader, and the 
mound-builder. The brewery, the distillery, and the bonded 
warehouse are known only to the archeologist. 

Civilization breaks upon the frontier in a turbulent and law- 
less surf of humanity, to whose existence alcohol in some form 
seems indispensable; and to those who can recall the pioneer 
period of the State, it seems incredible that among a population 
of 1,700,000 people, extending from the Missouri River to Colo- 
rado, and from Nebraska to Oklahoma, there is not a place 
which the thirsty or hilarious wayfarer can enter, and laying 
down a coin, demand his glass of beer. This does not imply that 
absolute drought prevails everywhere, or that “ social irrigation ” 
has entirely disappeared. In the few localities where public opin- 
ion does not sustain the law, it is habitually and flagrantly dis- 
regarded, and the appetite that craves indulgence is gratified, at 
the sacrifice of those moral restraints which are the barriers and 
safeguards of society. 

Sales for the specified purposes are confined to druggists, who 
are hedged about with the stringent provisions of the “ Pharmacy 
Act,” the penalties for the violation of which are ingeniously 
rigid, and have not been exceeded for severity since the code of 
Draco. Physicians’ prescriptions, affidavits and signatures for 
the identification of the purchaser, and specification of the dis- 
ease for which he needs the pernicious fluid, are required, and 
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evasions are punished with fine, forfeiture, and imprisonment. 
The sale of bitters, elixirs, and other concoctions containing 
alcohol, has undoubtedly increased. Malaria, indigestion, and 
other disorders have developed in localities previously considered 
salubrious, and there is probably no town of one thousand inhab- 
itants where a bibulous but discreet inquirer, if properly vouched 
for, cannot find, at his hotel, or the club, or in the cellar of a 
friend, a bottle of beer or a flask of whisky. But the habit of 
drinking is dying out. Temptation being removed from the 
young and the infirm, they have been fortified and redeemed. 
The liquor-seller, being proscribed, is an outlaw, and his voca- 
tion is disreputable. Drinking being stigmatized, is out of fashion, 
and the consumption of intoxicants has enormously decreased. 
Intelligent and conservative observers estimate the reduction at 
ninety per cent.; it cannot be less than seventy-five. The in- 
crease in the number of internal revenue stamps sold by the col- 
lector from year to year, is explained by the fact that they are 
required by all druggists, and many of them are repetitions and 
renewals for short terms. The places where liquors are sold, 
legally and illegally, have been reduced from one for every 674 
of the entire population in 1880, to one for every 2,220 in 1888. 

Since the adoption of the amendment, four general elections 
have been held, and at each of them the people have repeated 
their adhesion to the principle by the election of legislatures 
pledged to prohibition. The result is generally accepted as an 
accomplished fact. Hostility has practically been subdued. Pro- 
hibition prohibits. The prediction of its opponents has not been 
verified; immigration has not been repelled, nor has capital been 
diverted from the State. The period has been one of unexampled 
growth and development. Whether post hoc or propter hoc, coin- 
cidence or cause, is not material. The evils prophesied have not 
come to pass. 

One of the most significant and extraordinary results is the 
diminution of crime in the State. At the January term of the 
District Court of the county in which the capital is situated, 
there was not a single criminal cause on the docket. Many city 
and county prisons are without a tenant. The number and per- 
centage of the convicts in the State penitentiary have been re- 
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markably diminished. Upon the first day of January, 1870, the 
prisoners, not including those of the United States, numbered 
218, or one for every 1,671 inhabitants; at the same date in 1875 
they numbered 435, or one to every 1,214 inhabitants. In 1880 
the number was 633, or one to every 1,573 inhabitants; in 1885 
it was 673, or one to every 1,885 inhabitants; on the first day of 
January, 1889, it was 861, or one to every 1,921 inhabitants. On 
the first day of January, 1887, there were 895 State prisoners in 
the penitentiary; on the first day of January, 1888, there were 
898; and in the following year there was a reduction of 37 in 
number, although the population of the State had largely in- 
creased. 

In the various prisons throughout the United States, about 
60,000 criminals are serving sentences for felonies, being about 
one prisoner for every thousand inhabitants; the same ratio in 
Kansas would give a total of 1,651, which is 50 per cent. more 
than the number actually confined. In the United States at 
large there is one pauper to 750 inhabitants; carefully compiled 
statistics show that Kansas has but one to about 1,300 of its pop- 
ulation. 

The prognostications of disaster so freely expressed at the 
outset, have all been negatived. Local disturbances were inevit- 
able, but in most instances the re-adjustment has already occurred. 
The gain in population since 1880 has not been less than 700,000. 
This has been distributed, partially among the cities and towns, 
but more largely over an area previously not inhabited, compris- 
ing not less than one-fourth of the surface of the State. The 
amount of agricultural products and live stock, the assessed value 
of property, the mileage of railroads, the number of cultivated 
farms, of newspapers, of school-houses, of churches, have propor- 
tionately increased, making the history of the colonization of 
Kansas a marvel. 

Anything 1s possible in American politics, but nothing is 
certain. The rout in Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Pennsyl- 
vania may retard, but cannot prevent the discussion and final 
adjudication of the liquor traffic in its relations to government 
and society. The tragedies of intemperance are too fatal, its 
hurts too intolerable, its burdens too costly, to permit its ravages 
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to go unchecked. License or prohibition are the alternatives; 
between them is no middle ground. 

The history of the modern temperance agitation is a succes- 
sion of vicissitudes. The greatest movement of this kind ever 
inaugurated was by Father Matthew, who extended his labors 
from Ireland to England and the United States, numbering his ad- 
herents by millions. It seemed almost like the dawn of a new 
epoch in the history of man; but reaction followed, and society 
relapsed into torpor and indifference, from which it has again 
been roused by the aggressions of the liquor influence. 

One of the lessons of experience seems to be that it is a mis- 
take to wage war equally against moderate drinkers and con- 
firmed drunkards. There is a possibility that the man who takes 
a glass of wine at dinner may end in an asylum or the gutter, 


but it is an error to include both classes in the same category. 


Legislation that interferes with the moral activity and personal 
responsibility of man is defective. So long as the citizen does 
not injure himself or others, any just system of government will 
let him alone. The state has power, and it is its duty, to enact 
laws for the protection of life and health, and to guard against 
vice and immorality, but unless they are sustained by an intelli- 
gent and enlightened public opinion they hinder rather than 
promote the cause of human progress. 

The American people have determined to secure the most 
thorough restriction of the liquor traffic consistent with the pre- 
servation of that personal liberty which our institutions were 
established to protect and maintain. In the last three years the 
prohibition policy has been rejected nine times by as many dif- 
ferent States in the Union, but this does not prove that it will 
not ultimately be adopted as the organic law of the nation. 

High license has been in force in‘England for several hun- 
dred years. The abuses became so great that in 1877 the House 
of Lords appointed a select committee to inquire whether the 
system had been effective in diminishing drunkenness, and whether 
reform could best be secured by amendments or by a radical 
change. To the first proposition the answer was in the negative; 
to the second they replied by vaguely recommending certain ex- 


periments, none of which they approved. 
47 
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Observation of the results of license, both in this country and 
in Great Britain, leads irresistibly to the conclusion that it is not 
successful as a means of overcoming the evils of intemperance. 
Nothing can be said in favor of the saloon, whether licensed or 
unlicensed. To raise revenue by authorizing the sale of that 
which debases and pauperizes the people, is both unprofitable 
and immoral, and therefore indefensible. 

Prohibition is right in principle, but total prevention of the 
use of intoxicating liquors is obviously impossible so long as 
they are permitted to be manufactured for any purpose. The 
real question then is, which of two methods, both ineffectual to 
prevent the use, is the better to prevent the abuse of alcoholic 
drinks, and relieve the individual and society from the evils of 
intemperance? 

From comparison of the results in Kansas with those existing 
elsewhere, the conclusion is irresistible in favor of prohibition. 
It can be efficiently and successfully enforced. It does not 
retard the growth nor injure the resources of the people. Its 
operations practically cease with the closing of the saloons, leav- 
ing personal liberty unimpaired. It exonerates the state from 
complicity and participation in the most formidable agencies of 
its own destruction. 

But those who would cure intemperance and reclaim the 
drunkard, should remember that it is not enough to close the 
dram-shop and destroy the distillery. They must be replaced. 
Human nature abhors a vacuum. When the unclean spirit went 
out of a man, and, finding ne rest, returned to his empty, swept, 
and garnished house, seven devils entered in and dwelt there, and 
the last state of the man was worse than the first. 


JOHN JAMES INGALLS. 





THE EXTINCTION OF LEISURE. 


In the current literature of the last generation the disappear- 
ance of leisure was a frequent theme. One looking over the 
periodicals of that time finds indignant remonstrances against the 
oncoming industrialism, mingled with regrets for the simpler and 
less feverish existence which was passing away. Save a few 
words now and then from Mr. Ruskin, one never sees either pro- 
test or regret any more. Those whose natural occupation would 
be the development of their perception or of their subjective 
faculties, for the most part have ceased to complain, and drag on 
in their accustomed places as cogs or cranks in the industrial 
machine as best they may. Recreation is become a profession, 
study a specialty, business the chief end of life, and leisure not 
only a dissipation but a disgrace. 

Modern society tolerates no one who does not contribute in 
some personal way toward its material activity. “ Will it promote 
business?” isthe main question of all legislation. “ Millions for 
enterprise ; for thought not a penny,” should be inscribed over the 
doors of our state-houses and our national capitol. The enticing 
of men and women into ways of expending their energy or the 
fruits thereof, is become a fine art. Seclusion is departed from 
the world. The emissaries of traffic invade our homes, beset us 
upon the road, and lie in wait for us at our places of resort. 
Though we flee to the desert they are there, nor is refuge from 
them to be found on the tops of mountains or in the islands 
of the sea. Whoever would keep even with the world by limit- 
ing his wants is regarded as a shirker of his duty. “It is in 
vain,” says society to such, “that you plead your spiritual, 
moral, or intellectual desire. You buy nothing, you furnish 
gainful employment to no one, you help forward no undertaking. 
If you withhold yourself from the general activity, what right 
have you to live? You may cozen us or bore us; you may 
minister to our vanity or inflame our cupidity; you may de- 
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bauch our morals or degrade our tastes; you may dose us with 
nostrums or poison us with adulterations; you may even maim 
us and slaughter us; but do that which promotes no traffic you 
shall not, upon pain of being devoured by taxation or prosecuted 
as a vagrant.” The sum of modern ethics is contained in the 
word do. Do that which is good if you can, but rest assured you 
shall be pardoned for doing evil more readily than for doing 
nothing 

Our civilization has created an amount of desire immeasura- 
bly greater than it can satisfy—an old complaint, no doubt, of all 
civilizations, but one especially justifiable against our own, in that 
man’s desire more than ever before depends upon means outside 
himself for its gratification. Modern civilization increases the 
capacity for both sensual and intellectual entertainment, but 
says to men and women: “ With the giving of opportunity to 
exercise this acquirement I have nothing to do. The obtaining 
of that is entirely your affair. I have multiplied the material 
attractions of life; if you can find no better way of sharing them 
among yourselves than heretofore, so much the worse for you.” 
Under the old civilization, admission to the banquet of life, save 
now and then through successful intrigue or prowess or genius, was 
an inherited privilege. Under the new civilization it is, with the 
same exceptions, mainly a matter of purchase, the choice of fare 
depending upon the amount of the bid. After having been ex- 
cluded from the entertainment since its beginning, it is in no wise 
strange that the multitude should be consumed with a frantic 
desire to share in its dainties, nor that so many should be willing 
to sell themselves back into slavery for even the crumbs which 
fall from the table. 

Out of these conditions has grown that immense and com- 
plicated sphere of activity which we call business—the profiting 
in one way or another from this insatiate and universal desire. 
The age-long contest between the “haves” and the “ have 
nots” is for the time settled by a perpetual auction exchange, 
instead of by the old methods of warfare and serfdom, in which 
human liberty is the coin current. The result is an enormous 
increase in activity, but not always, any more than of old, in 
wisdom or humanity or justice. As war was formerly, so 
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now is business esteemed the most honorable occupation, and 
government has passed from the hands of soldiers into the hands 
of manufacturers and projectors. To be in business, the youth 
inheriting a comfortable patrimony converts it into cash and 
takes to speculation; the middle-aged man whose industry has 
secured him a competence, increases his risks; and the gray- 
haired veteran, unable to appreciate anything else, plans new 
ventures and talks of profit and loss on the edge of the grave. 
Men rent offices and hang signs over them though they do little 
or nothing therein, and he who has no business makes pretense 
to one, that he may the better obtain credit and preserve his 
standing in the community. 

So fierce is the competition and so many the risks of the bus- 
iness life, that those undertaking it carry the burden of their 
affairs into that part of the time nominally devoted to leisure. 
Like the drive-wheels of their engines, they keep up action after 
the force which sets them in motion is withdrawn. Excitement be- 
comes to them finally a necessity, their recreation being but a 
change in the manner of excitement. Of vital force, his most 


spendthrift. Like his horse, he is trained for speed more than 
for endurance. He sacrifices the staying power of his ancestors 
for immediate results. He has lost that noble repose, both of 
mind and of manner, which gave dignity to life in the earlier 
days of the Republic. He suffers from a whole train of nervous 
and functional disorders—the natural protest of his overtaxed 
powers. His life often suddenly gives way or becomes a kind of 
prolonged disease, the only cure for which, when not too late, 
is change of occupation or absolute rest. 

The bulk of those employed by business men must enter into 
their work with the same spirit. We exclaim at the small wages 
which labor receives in certain nations of Europe, forgetful or 
ignorant that the amount of life-foree expended by those toilers 
does not begin to compare with the amount expended by our 
own. The American workman is paid the highest wages of any 
workman in the world because he earns them; he turns out 
more product than any other workman in the world within a 
given time. But in order to win these high wages, he sacri- 
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fices the best part of every true workman’s reward—the im- 
pressing of his character upon his work. The artistic artisan has 
no place in utilitarian economy. His employer wants, not that 
work which is done best, but that which is done quickest. 
As Hamerton says of literary work, it does not pay to do one’s 
best. The tendency of operative labor is to exact great attention 
and little thought, thereby making of the man and the thinker a 
mere automaton, in whom it matters little whether there be any 
mind at all. We are accustomed to speak of modern mechanical 
invention as labor-saving. It should be called rather labor- 
spending, since for every pair of hands released by it in one way, 
there have been a hundred put in action in another. This is 
said in no disparagement of mechanical invention, which has 
wrought so many and great changes in the world, but at the 
thought that such mighty agents should neither have made men 
any more masters of their time, nor saved a single drop of sweat, 
nor rested a single over-strained muscle. 

If the business class and those in their employ are in such 
measure unable to afford or to appreciate leisure, what shall be 
said of the hard terms imposed upon the professional class, mem- 
bers of which are supposed to have more capacity for the enjoy- 
ment of leisure? Whatever may be their capacity, their oppor- 
tunity is no greater than the opportunity of the others. He who 
puts up his intellect for sale, must do so as unreservedly as he 
who offers for sale the strength of his shoulders or the skill of 
his hands. The public is the hardest of task-masters, as well as 
the most undiscriminating. Whoever in our time undertakes to 
win the approval of that capricious patron, must generally begin 
by forfeiting his own. The number of reflective and of imagina- 
tive minds thus diverted from the nobler exercise of their powers, 
is beyond estimate. Consider what a standing temptation is that 
of the daily press; how many superior minds have been dissi- 
pated in its service. In truth, it begins to look as if the inde- 
pendent scholar and thinker must soon determine to what degree 
the finer and the coarser employments may be performed by the 
same person; in what proportion one can clean stables and study 
Plato during the same forenoon. The so-called learned profes- 
sions have in such measure degenerated from their original idea 
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of disinterested service, that the professional life has come to differ 
but little from the business life. The working of a muck-rake 
would less unfit a man to be a thinker than much of the profes- 
sional life of our time. 

To whomsoever happiness consists in the turning of his ener- 
gies into the largest amount of money possible, let him pursue 
that end; but shall the sum-total of human energy be forced to 
expend itself upon the same lines? They are but shallow ob- 
servers who deem the desire to better their fortunes to be the 
ruling passion of the majority of men. Next to the sustaining 
and the transmitting of life, the strongest desire of the majority 
of men is personal independence, of which he who would ad- 
vance his fortune must sacrifice most. Men generally fail to 
better their fortunes because they are unwilling to pay the price. 
The present industrial system would force them to pay it 
whether they are willing or not. Just here, more than in in- 
equality of condition, is the cause of many a fortuneless man’s 
quarrel with the world. Only that labor can find employment 
which will concentrate and expend itself to the utmost. He who 
should propose to labor five hours a day, though for less than 


half of what is paid him who labors at the same employment ten 
hours a day, would be laughed at and denied opportunity to 
labor at all. It is the intense and prolonged application required 
in every department of associated industry that makes men of 
reflective temperaments morose and pessimistic. The treadmill 
round of industrial civilization takes all the inspiration out of 
their lives. 


Let there be no misunderstanding about what is meant by 
this word labor. Labor is forced exercise of one’s physical, 
mental, or emotional powers, and implies pain. Whenever such 
exercise is performed through love of it and regardless of extra- 
neous reward, it is not labor, but pastime, just as truly as is the 
action of the boy panting through a game of foot-ball, or buried 
in the pages of ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe.” The one is undergone for the 
wage it brings, the other for the satisfaction of doing it. There 
is no end of cant in this matter of labor. Too many of us want 
that to be considered labor which is done mainly for our own 
entertainment. Those who perform real labor know that much 
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of what is paid for as such is not labor at all; worse yet, that it 
is not always honest pastime, but merely the gratification of indi- 
vidual vanity or arrogance. It is especially to be remembered 
that leisure is not sluggardliness or inaction, but choice of action ; 
and that no labor is so hard to endure as absolute idleness. 

It is not forgotten that the denial of leisure to themselves, 
on the part of the greater number of men, is obedience to that 
force which is the foundation of all social order—the parental 
instinct. Look anywhere and you shall see the hardest workers 
to be men with gray in their beards. It is certainly the first 
duty of every man and woman who bring a family of children 
into the world, to devote themselves to that family’s maintenance 
and welfare. But, after the preservation of health, in what does 
the welfare of a family of children chiefly consist? In right in- 
struction, that is to say, the fitting of them to use their faculties 
to the best advantage when they shall have become men and 
women. In this matter of instruction it is insisted that the most 
important part is that which is received at home. Herein Amer- 
ican parents are greatly at fault. They have no time, if haply 
they have the capacity, to direct their children’s perceptions and 
tastes, or to regard that unconscious education contained in 
their own example. Home practice is not made the standard. 
In short, education is esteemed a thing to be provided by the 
state, or to be bought, when the time comes—an idea which is 
turning us into a nation of vulgarians. A man contending 
against poverty and ignorance must perforce leave to others the 
education of his children, if they are to be educated at all. He 
generally has all he can do to keep their mouths filled and their 
backs covered. If, by persistent toil, he succeeds in raising them 
out of his own hard condition, he deserves well of society; he 
has done what he could. Buta man intelligent and well-to-do, 
whose life is made a perpetual grind in order that a family of 
children may be provided with luxuries, or fashionable diversions, 
or great estates, though in obedience to the same instinct as in 
the other case, does not deserve well of society, and his sacrifice 
is to his offspring more often a curse than a benefit. He would 
have deserved better the regard of everybody concerned had he 
made himself his children’s guide, companion, and friend, though 
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he left them no legacy but the trade or profession to which they 
were each best adapted by nature, and the knowledge of how to 
see and to feel and to think. On the minds and bodies of the 
existing race, more than on their pockets, depends the excellence 
of the race to come. 

How much of all this effort on the part of fathers and 
mothers to buy happiness for their children ever succeeds? 
Does not individual happiness undergo some process of equaliza- 
tion in every generation? Did any man ever make his son hap- 
pier than himself in one way, without making him unhappier 
than himself in another? Behold this plodding multitude that 
set out a score of years ago with such fair ideals. Where now is 
their high resolve, their intellectual aspiration, their dignity, 
their courtesy, and their romance? Gone forever, and them- 
selves become drudges to those of another generation, who will 
enter with like hopes upon the period of their activity, and in a 
little while become in turn drudges to their successors. What is 
more pathetic than the hope that those things we have ourselves 
failed to perform or to enjoy, will be performed or enjoyed by 
our children? 

Even when applied to the main chance, if men did but know 
it, leisure is often the best of investments. Nothing can be 
more useful to a man than the determination not to be hurried. 
The popular idea that a man’s prosperity or his usefulness de- 
pends upon the amount of his business, is not a correct one. 


Here, as everywhere else, quality counts for more than quantity. 


The most successful man is not he who is always doing. Ask 
an old merchant how to succeed, and he will tell you: “Do not 
try to do too much.” Results are not always according to the 
degree of exertion; superabundant activity often wastes more 
energy than it utilizes, and perpetual haste impairs the spring, 
the inspirational part of one’s mind. This conservative activity, 
it is true, comes not often by nature. Everywhere men seek 
their ends less by order and system than by hard work. We do 
not need the scriptural narrative to assure us that the first man 
acted before he thought. His descendants have most of them 
continued to do so ever since. The few in whom the thought is 
prior to the act, might well be believed to have in them some 
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strain of those sons of God who consorted with the antediluvian 
daughters of earth. Assuredly the ability is inherited from 
beings who were accustomed to more leisure than the latter-day 
sons of men. 

There has ceased to be any place in American life for what 
may be called a middle leisure class, that is to say, for those men 
and women who, having moderate fixed incomes, are content to 
live upon them in a modest way in order to escape the drudgery 
and snares of business, as well as to lead more natural and sym- 
metrical lives. Taxation, direct and indirect, with the difficulty 
of obtaining domestic service, prevent these from dwelling in 
homes of their own, and therefore they betake themselves to hotels 
or boarding-houses, and of late years have been going abroad in 
such numbers that Americans are becoming a nation of absen- 
tees. In return for what is too often the least desirable portion 
of her population, we send to Europe what is the most desirable 
part of our own. For they reckon ill who think that everything 
save enterprise, so-called, is to a community nothing worth. 
There is needed everywhere just such a foil to the materializing 
tendency of middle-class life. A family which gives more care 
to social and intellectual employments than its neighbor, is an 
educating and refining force in the community to which it be- 
longs. The possession of leisure does not, to be sure, always 
make certain of such care being thus bestowed, but it removes 
what is too often the excuse for its neglect—the absence from 
the social atmosphere of anything to encourage it. 

Out upon such an undemocratic idea, it will be said, and such 
a plea for indolence! But why indolence, and why undemocratic? 
Is all occupation to be esteemed indolence which has not for its 
end a money reward? Is democracy a mere race for wealth, the 
winner of which must expend it in obtaining more wealth, or for 
luxury or for office, or to build a monumental college or cathe- 
dral after one’s death? This is about what democracy has come 
to mean among us—the “ pig philosophy ”; or, as some one has 
lately euphuized it, “the making of the dollar heroic”; that is 


to say, the honoring, beyond every one else, of him who is the 
largest disposer of it. We make merchandise of ourselves in 
order to satisfy our constantly-expanding volume of want—the 
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measure, as we are told, of civilization. The more wants we are 
unable to refuse, the more civilized we become. If this be civil- 
zation, let us get back to barbarism at once. We are a richer 
and a busier people, but we are politically, industrially, and 
socially a less independent people than were Americans of two 
generations ago. Say, rather, that leisure is necessary to democ- 
racy. With no leisure there can be no intelligence, and without 
intelligence democracy cannot exist. 

The ideal civilization of the north temperate zone is as far 
from a do-nothing, lotus-eating existence as it is from the exist- 
ence of an ant-hill. Hard labor must be done in this part of the 
world always, and it is the discipline of that labor which gives 
to the nations inhabiting it their solidity of character and earth- 
subduing genius. To have some regular task, be it high or low, 
which gives to men occupation, is certainly the saving condition 
for most of us. “As,” saith Burton, “he that plays for nothing 
will not heed his game, no more will voluntary employment so 
thoroughly affect a student except he be very intent of himself 
and take extraordinary delight about what he is conversant.” 
This is true of every other occupation as well as that of the 
student; moreover, 

‘“* If all the world were playing holiday, 
To sport would be as tedious as to work.” 

Action is necessary, not only for our livelihood, but for our life. 
Only let men remember that the penalty for over-forced action is 
no less certain and severe than the penalty for indolence, just as 
extreme cold and extreme heat are to life equally fatal. If the 
final outcome of modern civilization is to be the forcing of every 
one into some narrow and irksome specialty, which is itself but a 
subdivision of some other specialty, whereto one shall be chained 
like the slave to his oar, in what respect will life be any more 
endurable than under the civilization of the Pharaohs? Better 
the wandering and precarious existence of the Bedouin, than that 
of a society whose members can maintain themselves only by 
the surrender of their liberty and intelligence. 


Leisure departs in proportion to the increase in the size and 
influence of cities. In all life, the closer the contact, the sharper 
and more incessant the activity. Leisure may appear to be, but 
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it never is known by the man that lives by his wits. He who 
cultivates the earth for a living may in some wise regulate his 
labor according to his need; but he who cultivates men for a 
living must be ever alert and ready, or he will have no living at 
all. His time, his health, his principles, his personality must all 
be flung into the scale to hold it against the weight of competi- 
tion continually pressing upon the other side. Moreover, the 
predominant influence of the cities causes an imitation of urban 
habits and fashions to be infused into the country life—a life 
which has a character of its own, as unlike the life of the town as 
it is incapable of being modeled after it. When once the coun- 
try-dweller undertakes to live according to the standard of the 
town-dweller, he had best take himself to town altogether; he is 
pretty certain to bring up there some time, and may as well do 
so first as last. Leisure is a luxury peculiar to the country, like 
pure air and fresh fruits. There is, indeed, a kind of exotic lei- 
sure cultivated in cities by a few, but it compares with the native 
leisure very much as a conservatory compares with an apple 
orchard or a field of gentians. One is natural, the other forced. 
Leisure has its true home only in the simplicity and independ- 
ence of the natural country life. 

Some day there will come to this time-begrudging, routine- 
ridden, always living-in-the-future nation of ours a revival of 
leisure; but it will not be during the lifetime of the present 
generation. Until our wonderful estate is sufficiently impover- 
ished to work a diminishment of credit—that “ spring-board from 
whence so much of our civilization vaults and turns its somer- 
sets’ —the fever for sudden riches, for artificial diversions, for 
luxurious living, and for lavish display will distemper our blood 
as it has done for the last thirty years. When all our prairies 
have been exhausted, all our forests felled, and all our cattle 
ranches inhabited; when all our railways have been built and all 
our mines discovered; when there is ncthing more left for us to 
rob—then we must needs begin to recuperate our patrimony, 
unless we seek a new continent to strip. The nourishing and re- 
storing of an estate begets a different character from that which 
is begotten by the consuming of it. It develops fortitude in men, 
throws them perpetually upon their own resources, and forces 
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them to think whether they will or no. It drives them back to 
the earth, to simplicity and economy, and—leisure, for it is in 
the nature of man, as of certain of the lower animals, to be im- 
pelled by contraries. As long as the bounty of nature invites 
us to leisure, we despise it; when the poverty of nature appears 
to deny us leisure, we appreciate it and possess more of it. The 
perpetual accretion among us of enormous private fortunes is the 
greatest discourager of leisure. Such magical success, with its 
accompanying ostentation and extravagance, fires the imagina- 
tions of men, and raises the ideal of fortune and of expenditure 
continually higher and higher, so that we wear ourselves out in 
getting ready to live. 

A generation or two will distribute most of these phenomenal 


fortunes, as well as introduce the leaven of refinement among 
those to whom they descend. Nothing so effectually destroys 


When a well-to-do family becomes impoverished, its members 
are less likely to expend themselves wholly in money-getting 
than are those reared in parsimony or in indigence. Education 
and refinement distract a man’s powers from the getting of gain, 
so often to the ignorant and the unrefined the only resource. They 
teach men how much there is in the world which cannot be 
bought, and that too little causes no more unhappiness than too 
much. Choose whichever you will—the struggle to have, or 
the struggle to do without—there is escape from neither, and 
both are pain. They are but acute and chronic forms of the 
same disease. But the man who strives to do without has this 
inestimable advantage over the man who strives to have—the 
gods fight upon his side. If he is defeated, it is always his own 
fault; and if he wins, nothing can deprive him of his winnings. 
“He that lives according to reason shall never be poor, and he 
that governs his life by opinion shall never be rich; nature is 
limited, but fancy is boundless.” 
ALFRED H. PETERs. 































DEFECTS OF THE CORONER SYSTEM. 


On the last day of June, 1877, the office of coroner was abol- 
ished in Massachusetts by act of the legislature, and since that 
date the solemn farce entitled the “coroner’s inquest” has not 
been enacted within the borders of that Commonwealth. During 
the twelve years which have elapsed since the enactment of the 
new law, about 15,000 cases of death from sudden, suspicious, 
violent, or unknown causes have been investigated in a manner 
much more satisfactory than was possible under the old system. 

The methods of primary medico-legal inquiry among differ- 
ent nations, in cases of death by violence, present essential differ- 
ences, and may properly be divided into two groups, represented 
on the one hand by the coroner’s inquest, and on the other by 
the several modes of inquiry prevailing among the nations of 
continental Europe. 

The former has been the mode of investigation in most Eng- 
lish-speaking nations, except Scotland, for the past thousand 
years or more, and it has not undergone any essential modifica- 
tions for centuries. The officer known as coroner had a broader 
field of administration in early times than at present; occasionally 
he assumed the office of sheriff. Among the minor modifications 
of the laws and customs connected with the earlier administra- 
tion of the office was the abolition of certain barbarous methods 
for the disposal of the bodies of suicides, and also of the custom 
of deodand. This singular custom required the forfeiture of the 
instrument, weapon, or other material which was the direct 
cause of death. For example, if a child was run over by the 
wheel of a cart and killed, the wheel was forfeited to the crown. 

Attempts have been made in some countries to modify the 
system by the requirement that the office should always be filled 
by a physician. The objection to this method is that it requires 
that one man shall perform two entirely different functions 
involving distinct lines of training—law and medicine. For 
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while professional men occasionally are proficient in both these 
branches of learning, the instances in which the judge and the 
physician are combined in one person are extremely rare. 

The object of a medico-lega! inquiry is the detection of crime, 
and the points to be sought for are twofold, namely, the imme- 
diate cause of death, and the person or persons who caused the 
death. The first of these questions is of a purely medical charac- 
ter, and in many cases it can be answered in a satisfactory man- 
ner only by a thoroughly-educated medical man. Not only should 
he have a medical education, but he should also possess a special 
fitness for conducting a post-mortem inquiry. The performance 
of an autopsy in a thorough and skillful manner is frequently an 
absolute necessity in a medico-legal investigation. The second 
question naturally follows the first; and the solution of the first 
often leads directly to the solution, at least in part, of the second, 
as, for instance, when it determines whether a man died by his 
own act or by the act of another. Very often an autopsy, or at 
least an external medical inspection, is required to settle this 
question. John Smith’s body is found in a thicket, remote from 
habitations, with a bullet-hole in the head. An autopsy may be 
necessary to determine the question of the direction of the ball, and 
also whether the missile was fired by his own hand or by another’s. 
The second question, as to the author of the deed (when com- 
mitted by another), naturally follows the first, and should be 
committed to a man of judicial training. 

One of the chief faults of the coroner’s inquest is that it 
inverts the natural process or order of inquiry. The old-time 
coroner, often the village attorney, constable, or real-estate agent, 
or possibly a man of some still more incongruous occupation, was 
more commonly versed in legal than in medical knowledge. It 
was his duty to take the initiative in all inquiries relative to the 
causes of death by violence, or suspicion of violence, and then, 
if necessary, to submit the medical question to a physician. 
But, unfortunately for the success of such methods of inquiry, 
the human body is perishable, and for this reason, the delay 
which often takes place in connection with the coroner’s inquest 
contributes materially to the uncertainty of the result of inquiry. 


“Under the old law, a man found dead, even without the least suspicion 
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of violence, as in a simple case of heart disease or apoplexy, would in all 
probability be reported to the village coroner, provided the most common 
marks of post-mortem discoloration were noticed by some bystander, such 
marks being often interpreted by the popular mind as significant of a vio- 
lent death. Hence, the coroner sets in motion the cumbrous machinery of 
his office. In the first place he sends for a constable. The constable sum- 
mons a jury. The witnesses come next, and last of all the nearest physi- 
cian is summoned, whose evidence satisfies the assembly that the man died 
a natural death. 

‘*Under the working of the present law in Massachusetts, the order of 
procedure is reversed. The medical officer first views the body, and ina 
case like the foregoing, simply reports it as a view, with a charge of five 
dollars and mileage. If, however, he believes there is a reasonable suspi- 
cion of violence, as revealed by the evidence shown him from an external 
examination of the body and upon personal inquiry of the necessary wit- 
nesses, and also by an autopsy, if that be found requisite, the case is re- 
ported to the proper authorities for inquest.”’* 


The principal features of the coroner’s inquest are essentially 
the same in nearly all parts of the Union. The officials con- 
cerned in an inquiry as to the cause of death by violence, are the 
coroner and the jury. It may reasonably be asked for what pur- 
pose the latter body exists. Whenever a coroner’s jury by their 


verdict fix a crime upon an individual, the same evidence which 
has convinced them is again rehearsed before a court of law, and 
usually in a much more thorough manner. Wherefore the ex- 
pense of two tribunals sitting and deciding upon the same ques- 
tion? Another evidence of the uselessness of the coroner's in- 
quest is the greater facility with which medico-legal inquiries are 
conducted in countries where coroners’ juries are unknown. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to criticise the jury system 
in general, but only so far as it plays a part in the coroner's 
inquest. The ordinary jury of courts of law is called upon to 
consider questions having a very wide bearing, both of a civil 
and of a criminal nature. Financial and other business trans- 
actions, pertaining to the dealings of men with each other in the 
daily walks of life, are among the most common questions sub- 
mitted to the test of trial by jury. Of these, every man having an 
ordinary amount of common sense and liable to jury duty is ex- 
pected to have some knowledge, and can usually form an opinion. 
On the other hand, the question properly and directly before a 

* «Transactions Massachusetts Medico-Legal Society,” 1881, p. 207. 
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coroner's jury 1s one, and one only: What was the cause of death? 
While in many cases this question may be so clear as not to re- 
quire the intervention of an expert, it is also true that cases are 
of frequent occurrence in which no jury, selected as juries usu- 
ally are, can comprehend the exact cause of death. The question 
is purely a medical one, and as such requires a thorough knowl- 
edge of anatomy, chemistry, materia medica, and toxicology. A 
knowledge of pathology is especially necessary in certain cases 


wherein a considerable length of time has elapsed between the 
primary injury and the fatal result. Under such circumstances a 
thorough medical training is absolutely essential. 

It is for these reasons that no tribunal has been subjected to 
so much well-merited ridicule as the coroner’s inquest. Scarcely 


a week passes in which a verdict is not recorded in some part of 
the country proving the failure of the coroner system to accom- 
plish its work in a manner which is at all creditable or satisfactory. 
Some cases of comparatively recent occurrence will serve to illus- 
trate the defects of the system. Here are four instances from a 
single New England State. Ina certain town, aman shot himself. 
‘A coroner, hearing of the fact, and still in ignorance whether death had 
occurred, summoned a jury and hastened to the place, only to find the man 
alive. Selecting the nearest saloon as a waiting place, the coroner and his 
jury remained there until the man was dead, employing a boy in the 
neighborhood to keep them informed as to the man’s condition, until he 
had ceased to breathe, when they proceeded with the inquest.” 
In another place, 


‘* The body of a drowned man was towed across a mill-pond from one town 
to another, to save the first town, in which the body was found, the expense 
of inquest fees. 


The same farce was re-enacted in another town, at an inquest 
held after the burning of a steamer. 


‘* It was feared that if the bodies of the victims were brought on shore, the 
neighboring town must bear the funeral expenses. A rope was therefore 
obtained and secured to the bodies, one end of the rope was made fast to a 
projecting timber, and the bodies were allowed to float in the water while 
the inquest was held upon them.” 


Finally, in a certain city, 
‘* A stormy discussion arose between the coroner and his jury as to the 
method of taking the testimony of witnesses. .This proved to be a lengthy 


war of words, and interfered seriously with the progress of the inquest.” 


48 
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Another case in point is the Barron case, which occurred in 
Maine in 1878. The cashier of the Dexter bank was found dead 
in the bank vault under suspicious circumstances. Marks of 
violence were found upon his head. Two theories were ad- 
vanced, and the little community of Dexter became divided as to 
the question of murder or suicide. What would have been the 
most reasonable course under the circumstances? An immediate 
and thorough examination of the body, especially of the brain 
and stomach, would undoubtedly have settled the question of 
murder or suicide at once. What was actually done? “The 
good-natured coroner deferred to the wishes of the family and 
made no autopsy.” Then came the farce of a coroner’s jury. Six 
men sat in solemn conclave and pronounced a verdict. Of what 
possible value was their judgment? Eleven years have elapsed, 
and the courts are no nearer to a solution of the mystery in 
1889 than they were in 1878. How could six non-professional 
men be expected to decide a question where the essential evidence 
was wanting? 

The following case is reported in the Boston “ Medical and 

Surgical Journal.” * Dr. Abel Ball died suddenly at a hotel in 
Philadelphia, in November, 1876, under circumstances which 
could not excite the least suspicion, and in which the presence of 
a coroner was not necessary, a physician who was in attendance 
being willing to certify the cause of death. Notwithstanding 
these facts, 
‘* An intoxicated man, who claimed that he represented the city coroner, 
demanded the body, and it was taken away and an autopsy begun or made. 
A relative of the deceased visited the undertaker, and requested the body. 
The request was at first refused, but was finally granted, and a pine box 
was offered for sale by the undertaker, to inclose the body.” 

A witness gives a further account of the inquest: 


‘*Then the case of Dr. A. Ball was called, and up rose the august doctor, 
book and post-mortem case in hand, who declared that no signs of violence 
were discovered. He found the heart fatty and softened, and a certain 
amount of fluid on the brain, and that the man undoubtedly died of heart 
disease ; whereupon the coroner cried out, ‘What is your verdict, gentle- 
men?’ Immediately from the two jurors who had been paying attention 
came the response, ‘ Heart disease.’ Nearly two minutes were consumed in 
this case.” 


* Vol. 96, page 91. 
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An Irishman named O’Connor was killed in Minnesota by one 
Cochrane, and about his dead body assembled a jury of six men, 
who rendered the following verdict, given here without the orig- 
inal spelling: 


‘Martin O’Connor, here lying dead, came to his death by shot from a 
gun, which caused the blood to rush in torrents from his body, so that it 
was impossible for him to live until we could hold an inquest.” 


The following is reported from Kentucky: 


‘** Inquisition held on the body of Holmes, deseasts Dec. 8, 1853. We of 
the said jury, by being summoned and qualified, and hearing the evidences, 
and making true and diligous resentments over the said body of said de- 
seasts, twelve men met, and, being duly sworn into the case, believes that 
he come to his death by some fit or other apoplexy. Doctor being duly 
sworn by myself, coroner, states that the lobis membrane of the spinal 
disease was affected to considerable extent.” 


A New York newspaper of January, 1885, has this: 


‘*Mary Daley, a notion peddler, was crossing the track at Tarrytown 
and was struck by a train and killed. Within ten minutes after the acci- 
dent three coroners were racing for the case. Coroner Mitchell started 
from Yonkers, Coroner Sutton from Sing-Sing, and Coroner Purdy from 
White Plains. Coroner Purdy won, it is said, and will hold an inquest.” 


The following humorous verdict was rendered by a Tennes- 
see coroner's Jury: 


‘“He come to his death from the following cause, to wit: from some 
sudden cause, to the jurors unknown.” 


Such quotations might be multiplied indefinitely. It is no 
wonder that Victor Hugo, in one of his keen satires upon the an- 
cient laws and customs of England,* should have found opportun- 
ity to introduce the following episode upon the coroner's inquest. 


“There was the butting club, so called because its members butted 
folks with their heads. They found some street laborer with a wide chest 
and a stupid countenance, They offered him, and compelled him, if neces- 
sary, to accept a pot of porter, in return for which he was to allow them 
to butt him with their heads four times in the chest, and on this they 
betted. One day a man, a great brute of a Welshman named Gogangerdd, 
expired at the third butt. This looked serious. An inquest was held, and 
the jury returned the following verdict : ‘Died of an inflation of the heart, 
caused by excessive drinking.’ Gogangerdd had certainly drunk the con- 
tents of the pot of porter.” 

* «* By Order of the King.” 
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Dr. Douglas Maclagaa, professor of forensic medicine in the 
University of Edinburgh, says of the coroner's inquest: 

‘*T must honestly confess I have not been able to shake out of myself 
the feeling that, as it now exists, the coroner’s court is an anachronism 
and an anomaly. It is an anachronism because, though it may have been 
well suited for the time of the Plantagenets, in which it first took shape, 
it is unsuited to the requirements of the present day. As originally con- 
stituted, its main dependence was upon the fact that the jury was, not 
merely theoretically but practically, composed of the neighbors of the dead 
man, whose personal knowledge of him was expected to supply some of 
that information regarding the probable cause of his death which medico- 
legal science, then not in existence, can now supply with some degree of 
certainty. It is an anomaly, because there is no security for the person 
appointed possessing the necessary qualifications for the office.”* 


It was for such reasons as these, as well as on account of 
various corrupt practices which had become prevalent, chiefly in 
Suffolk County, Massachusetts, that the coroner system, which 
had been implanted in that Commonwealth by its early settlers, 
was subjected to a searching investigation. In that county, 
which includes Boston, Chelsea, and the two towns of Revere and 
Winthrop, there were forty-seven coroners in 1877; now, two 
medical examiners and one associate officer accomplish the same 
work in a far more satisfactory manner. 

The essential features of the law of 1877 abolishing the cor- 
oner system in Massachusetts, are contained in the following sec- 
tions of the “Act to abolish the Office of Coroner, and to provide 
for Medical Examinations and Inquests in cases of Death by 
Violence”: 

‘1. The offices of coroner and special coroner are hereby abolished. 

‘**2. The governor shall nominate and .. . appoint. . . able and dis- 
creet men, learned in the science of medicine, to be medical examiners. . . . 

‘*6. The county commissioners in each county shall, as soon as may be 
after the passage of this act, divide their several counties into suitable dis- 


tricts for the appointment of one medical examiner in each district under 


this act. 
* * * * am * * * 


‘*8. Whenever a medical examiner has notice that there has been found 
or is lying within his county, the dead body of a person who is supposed 
to have come to his death by violence, he shall forthwith repair to the place 
where such body lies and take charge of the same; and if on view thereof 
and personal inquiry into the cause and manner of the death, he deems a 
further examination necessary, he shall upon being thereto authorized in 


* ** Forensic Medicine from a Scottish Point of View.” 
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writing by the district attorney, mayor, or selectmen of the district, city, or 
town where such body lies, in the presence of two or more discreet persons, 
whose attendance he may compel by subpcena if necessary, make an au- 
topsy, and then and there carefully reduce or cause to be reduced to writ- 
ing every fact and circumstance tending to show the condition of the body, 
and the cause and manner of death, together with the names and addresses 
of said witnesses, which record he shall subscribe. Before making such 
autopsy he shall call the attention of said witnesses to the position and 
appearance of the body. 

‘**9. If upon such view, personal inquiry, or autopsy, he shall be of opinion 
that the death was caused by violence, he shall at once notify the district 
attorney and a justice of the district, police, or municipal court for the 
district or city in which the body lies, or a trial justice, and shall file a 
duly-attested copy of the record of his autopsy in such court, or with such 
justice, and a like copy with such district attorney. .. . 

‘10. The court or trial justice shall thereupon hold an inquest, which 
may be private, in which case any or all persons other than those required 
to be present by the provisions of this chapter may be excluded from the 
place where the same is held ; and said court or trial justice may also direct 
the witnesses to be kept separate, so that they cannot converse with each 
other until they have been examined. The district attorney, or some per- 
son designated by him, may attend the inquest and may examine all wit- 
nesses. An inquest shall be held in all cases of death by accident upon 
any railroad ; and the district attorney or the attorney-general may direct 
an inquest to be held in the case of any other casualty from which the 
death of any person results, if in his opinion such inquest is necessary or 
expedient. 

‘**11. The justice or district attorney may issue subpoenas for witnesses, 
returnable before such court or trial justice. The persons served with such 
process shall be allowed the same fees, and their attendance may be en- 
forced in the same manner, and they shall be subject to the same penal- 
ties, as if served with a subpcena in behalf of the Commonwealth in a 
criminal prosecution pending in said court, or before said trial justice. 

**12. The presiding justice or trial justice shall, after hearing the testi- 
mony, draw up and sign a report in which he shall find and certify when, 
where, and by what means the person deceased came to his death, his 
name if known, and all material circumstances attending his death; and 
if it appears that his death resulted wholly or in part from the unlawful act 
of any other person, he shal! further state, if known to him, the name of 
such person, and of any person whose unlawful act contributed to such 
death, which report he shall file with the records of the superior court in 
the county wherein the inquest is held. 

‘*13. If the justice finds that murder, manslaughter, or an assault has 
been committed, he may bind over, as in criminal prosecutions, such wit- 
nesses as he deems necessary, or as the district attorney may designate, 
to appear and testify at the court in which an indictment for such offence 
may be found or presented.” 
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On comparing the provisions of the foregoing sections with 
those of the old law, it will readily be seen that the principal 
features which constitute the difference between the medical- 
examiner system of Massachusetts and the coroner system, are 
as follows: First, the separation of the medical from the legal 
duties involved in the investigation of the cause of death, the 
former being intrusted to medical officers (“able and discreet 
men, learned in the science of medicine’), and the latter to prop- 
erly-qualified legal functionaries. Secondly, the abolition of the 
coroner's office, and also of the jury. Thirdly, the limitation of 
the number of medical officers. 

Under the existing law in Massachusetts, the mode of pro- 
cedure in a case of death by violence, or in one in which there 
is a suspicion of violence, is as follows: The medical examiner 
of a district receives notice of the finding of a dead body, such 
notice usually coming to him through the police, or from the 
authorities of a city or town. He proceeds at once to the place 
indicated, takes charge of the body, and makes an examination 
as to the cause of death. In the majority of instances an external 
examination, or an inquiry of the friends or associates of the 
deceased, if such can be found, may be all that is necessary to 
determine the true cause of death. If the cause is not made 
plain by an external inspection, and especially in cases of sus- 
pected murder, the medical examiner summons two or more 
discreet persons as witnesses, and, after obtaining the proper au 
thority, makes an autopsy. If, after such examinations have 
been made, he is satisfied that death was due to violence, by the 
act of another party, or if there is a reasonable suspicion that the 
death was thus caused, he reports his action to the district at- 
torney, and to the municipal judge of the district, who holds an 
inquest upon the case, without a jury. He summons such wit- 
nesses as may be deemed essential to a complete investigation. 
The district attorney may also attend and examine the witnesses 
if necessary. The medical examiners are frequently called to 
testify, not only at the inquest, but also in the higher courts at 
such trials as may result from the findings of the inquests in 
cases of death by violence. 

The municipal judge makes his report of the inquest very 
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much after the manner of the old-time coroner, and the expenses 
of the inquiry, including those of the medical examination, are 
approved by the county commissioners, and paid from the county 
treasury, unless the deceased was a stranger without legal settle- 
ment, in which case the expense is defrayed by the State. 

Another important feature of the new method of procedure is 
the decided lessening of expense. Under the coroner system, the 
cost of executing the law for three years (1874, 1875, and 1876) was 
found to be $63,712.04; and under the new law it was $54,509.31 
for the three years 1878, 1879, and 1880—a decrease of $9,202.73, 
or more than $3,000 per year, notwithstanding an increase of the 
population of about eight per cent. The principal reasons for 
this diminished expense are found in the abolition of the jury 
and in the decrease in the number of inquests. The ratio of 
inquests to cases investigated under the old law was forty per 
cent., while under the present law, for a period of eleven years 
(1877-1887) it has been but twenty per cent., or half as many. 

A very large number of the cases of sudden deaths from 
natural causes which occur in any community are of so simple a 
character that the educated medical man comprehends their nat- 
ure at once, upon a brief inquiry as to the attending circum- 
stances and the previous history of the deceased; while the old- 
time coroner, through absolute ignorance as to the most elemen- 
tary principles pertaining to the life of man and controlling his 
daily existence as a human being, prefers to submit the case to a 
jury of six or of twelve men, as the case may be. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances when a jury is selected from bystanders and 
corner-loafers, the men chosen know less than the coroner as to 
the causes of death. They therefore summon the nearest physi- 
cian to decide the question. This unreasonable procedure occa- 
sions delay, and greatly increased expenditure of the public 
funds, and not unfrequently seriously interferes with the action 
of justice 

It should not be inferred that a change so radical could have 
been wrought in an old and established custom without consider- 
able opposition as well as sharp criticism; nor could a new law 
involving so sweeping a decapitation of existing officials be ex- 
pected to be entirely free from defects. After an existence of 
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eight years, several amendments were found to be essential to its 
perfect operation. These consisted mainly in the requirement 
that the records of all cases should be submitted to the care of a 
central authority for the purpose of their proper registration and 
publication. Hence, the secretary of State was made the custo- 
dian of the returns, a compilation of which he is required to 
publish as a part of the Registration Report of the State. Laws 
of a similar character, but with less radical changes, have recently 
been enacted in Connecticut and in Rhode Island. 

The advantages already named are not the only ones secured 
by the enactment of the Medical Examiner Law of 1877, in Mas- 
sachusetts. The officials charged with the execution of the law, 
together with other members of the medical and legal profes- 
sions, organized themselves into an association for mutual im- 
provement in forensic medicine. The objects of the society are 
more definitely expressed in the following extract from its con- 
stitution : 


‘*Its purposes shall be to elevate the official character of the medical 
examiner, and to assist him in the discharge of his duties ; to collect and 
utilize such facts as have a medico-legal value; to excite a general 


interest in the subject of forensic medicine, and to promote its successful 
cultivation.” 


This society has maintained regular meetings for the discussion 
of subjects pertaining to medico-legal practice, has collected a 
valuable record of cases for future reference, and has accom- 
plished much toward improving the character of medical expert 
testimony. 


SAMUEL W. ABBorTT. 
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Prospects. Republican Party, 488. 

Public Schools. Cardinal Manning 
and, 119. 

Public Schools. The Bible in the, 
52. 

Bribery in, 106. 

Reclaiming the Western Deserts. 
201. 

Reducing the Cost of Insurance. 
424. 

Reform. Methods of Ballot, 623. 

Reform, The Next Postal, 113. 

Reforms Itself. How Society, 18. 

Remedies for Social Tlls. 156. 


| Representative Government in Ja- 


pan. 404. 
Republican Party and the Negro. 
The, 246. 
Republican Party Prospects. 488. 
Republican Program, The, 585. 
Reviewers and Their Ways. 90. 
Signs of Impending, 
165. 
Rice. Isaac L., Bribery in Railway 
Elections. 106, 
Rise of Boulanger. The, 209. 
Romanes. George John, Anti-Dar- 
winian Fallacies, 513. 
Roumania, Peasant Life in, 452. 
Rule? Suall White Minorities, 143. 
Saloon as a Political Power. The, 
323. 
Scarborough. 
the Negro. 


W.S., The Future of 
80. 


Scholar in American Life. The, 
467, 

School Examinations. 305. 

| Schools. Cardinal Manning and 


Public, 119. 
Schools. The Bible in the Public, 52. 
Schurman. J. G., The Manifest 
Destiny of Canada. 1. 


Scope of the Monroe Doctrine. The, 
192. 

Service. Domestic, 567. 

Shall White Minorities Rule? 143. 


Signs of Impending Revolution. 165. 

Social Ills. Remedies for, 156. 

Society Reforms Itself. How, 18. 

Spelling. A Way to Teach English, 
185. 

Stephens. Kate, Advanced Educa- 
tion for Women. 41. 

Stewart. William M., Reclaiming 

201. 


the Western Deserts. 
314. 
James, Dreamsas Related to 
67. 


Success in Fiction. 
Sully. 
Literature. 
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Supply of Fuel. The World's, 553. | Way to Teach English Spelling. A, 

Sylva. Carmen, Peasant Life in| 159. 
Roumania, 452. Ways. Reviewers and:Their, 90. 

Téner. Guillaume C., The Rise of | Western Deserts. Reclaiming the, 
Bonlanger. 209. | 201, 

Titles. Cheap Academic, 445. What Isa Great Poet? 175. 

Theories concerning Fever. Late, | What Isthe Missionary Doing? 893, 
531. Where Darwinism Fails, 264. 

Theories, Edward Atkinson’s Eco- White Minorities Rule? Shall. 148, 
nomic, 292. Woman’s Place in Nature. 258, 

Tourgée. Albion W., Shall White | Women. Advanced Education for, 
Minorities Rule? 143. 41. 

Transformation of New England. | World's Supply of Fuel. The, 553, 
The, 634. | 





HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, TRAVEL, AND 
ESSAYS. 


Bapyion, Erxesr. Manual of Oriental Antiquities 
Translated by B.'T. A. Evetts. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $3.00. 

Boone, R.G. Education in the United States. D 
Appleton & Co. Cloth, $1.50 

Braxpes, Dr. Geo Impressions of Russia x SS 
Crowell & Co. $1.25 

Lark, Rev. F. E. The Mossback Correspondence. 
Boston: PD. Lothrop Co. $1.00 

Ciaypex, P. W. Rogers and His Contemporaries 
Boston: Roberts Bros. 2 vols. $5.00 

Goop.og, Daxtet R. The Birth ofthe Republic | 
ford, Clarke & Co. 

Green, Jonx Ricnarp. A Short History of the Eng- 
lish People, with Maps, Tables, and an Analysis, 
by C. W. A. Tait. Macmillan & Co. Part 3. 75 cts 

Grote & Stave. The Two Great Retreats of History 
I. The Retreat of the Ten Thousand. II. Napo- 
leon s Retreat from Moscow. With Introduction 
and Notes by D. H. M. (Classics for Children 
Ginn & Co. SO cts 

Hernvon, Witiiam H., and Werk. Jesse W. The Life 
of Abraham Lincoln. Belford, Clarke & Co. 3 vols 
$4.50 

Hoorer, GEORGE Wellington (English Men of 
Action Macmillan & Co. Cloth, 60 ets 

Hoempnerey, Frances E. Adventures of the Early Dis 
coverers (new ed.) Boston: D. Lothrop Co 1.00 

Roosevett, THeovore. The Winning of the West 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 2 vols. Cloth, $5.00 

Russe. Sin Canaries. The Parnell Commission, The 
Opening Speech for the Defence, carefully revised 
by the Author 

Russet, W. Ciark. William Dampier. (English 
Men of Action.) Macmillan & Co. Cloth, 60 cts 

Warp. Mes. Hcemupary. The Journal Intime of Hen 
ri-Frédéric Amiel. translated, with an introduc 
tion and notes. (New ed. with a portrait.) Mac 
millan & Co $1.75 

Wietine. Mary E. Reminiscences of Dr. John M 
Wieting. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $4.00 

Wriceart. Pror. G. Freperick. The Ice Age in North 
America, D. Appleton & Co. Cloth, $5.00 


> 


Macmillan & Co. $3.50 


FICTION. 


ALEXANDFR, Mrs. A Crooked Path. Henry Holt & 
Co. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 35 cts 

ALLES, Witiis Boyp. Cloud and Cliff. Boston: D 
Lothrop Co. $1.0) 

American Coin D. Appleton & Co. Cloth, 75 
cts.; paper, 50 cts 

Batvov, W. Hosea 
Clarke & Co. 

Bates, Arto. A Wheel of Fire. (new ed.) Chas 
Seribner's Sons. Paper, 30 cts 

Brappox, M. E. The Day Will Come. Harper & 
Bros. 45 cts. 

Fraser, Geo. 8. In Three Cities. G 
Sons. 75 cts 

Hacoarp, H. Ringer. Cleopatra. Harper & Bros 
Cloth, 75 cts.; paper, % cts 

Hannan, Cuaries. A Swallow's Wing: a Tale of 
Pekin. Cassell & Co. Paper 

Hemecec, W. Her Only Brother. T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. Wets 

Kine, Capt. Cuas. Between the Lines 
Bros. Ili'd. Cloth, $1.25 

Kip, W. F. Would You Have Left Her? G. P. Put 
nam'’s Sous. Paper, 50 cts 

Ksient, Francis A. By Leafy Ways. Boston: Rob 
erts Bros. $2.00. 

Linpav, Pact. Lace. D. Appleton & Co, Cloth 
+5 cts.; paper, 50 cts. 

Thoth. D. Appleton & Co. Paper, 25 cts. 

Lyaut, Epxa. Derrick Vaughan, Novelist. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. Paper, 25 cts. 


Patmer, Juiivs A., Jr. One Voyage and its Conse- 
quences. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. $1.25 


A Ride on a Cyclone. Belford, 


Putnam's 


Harper & 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Perry, Geo. B. Uncle Peter's Trust; or, Following 


the Drums. Harper & Bros. Ill. Cloth, $1.00. 
Scupper, 8. H. Butterflies. Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 


POETRY. 


ARNOLD, Sir Epwix. In My Lady's Praise soston: 
toberts Bros. $1.25 

Brow~rxe, Ropert. Poetical Works. Vol. 15. Mac- 
millan & Co. Cloth, $1.50. 

Horace. Translated by the most eminent English 
Scholars and Poets Frederick Warne & Co. 
(Chandos Classics.) Cloth, 75 cts 

Kinos_ey, CHARLES. Poems 
Cloth, 75 cts. 

Knortz, KARL. Representative German Poems, 
Henry Holt & Co. Cloth, $2.50. 


Macmillan & Co, 


TEXT-BOOKS, BOOKS OF REFERENCE, AND 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


AxspoTr, Rev. Lymax. Signs of Promise: Sermons 
Preached in Plymouth Pulpit, 1887-1889. Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert. $1.50 

AnpERSON, J. WALLACE. The Essentials of Physical 
Diagnosis of the Chest and Abdomen. Maciillan 
&Co. 75 cts 

Bucknit.t, Lr.-Cot. Jonn Townsenn. Submarine 
Mines and Torpedoes. John Wiley € Sons. $4.00. 


Carus, Dr. Part. Fundamental Problems. Chicago: 
The Open Court Publishing Co. $1.00. 

Cro.i., JAMes. Stellar Evolution. D. Appleton & Co. 
Cloth, $1.00. 

Dorior, Sopuie. The Beginners’ Book in German, 
with Humorous Illustrations. Ginn & Co. 90 cts. 

Gepp, C.G., and Haren, A. E. A Latin-English Dic- 
tionary. Ginn & Co. $1.40. 

Grove, Sir Grorce (Ed A Tictionary of Music and 
Musicians, a.p. 1450-1880, by eminent writers, 
English and Foreign. Vol. 4, with Appendix, 
edited by J Fuller Maitland. Macmillan & Co, 
$6.00. Appeudix, paper, $2.25. 

Hate, Epwarp E. Sunday School Stories on the 
Golden Texts 2d Part, July to Dec. Boston: 
Roberts Bivcs $! v0. 

Har, Lucretia P. and Warman, Mrs. Bernarp. Sun- 
day School Stories on the Golden Texts for Little 
Children (July to December). Boston: Roberts 
Bros. $1.00. 

Licntroor, J. B. Essays on Supernatural Religion, 
reprinted from the Contemporary Review. Mac- 
millan & Co 

ManAFFY, Jonn P. Kant’s Critical Philosophy for 
English Readers, a new and completed edition, 
Vol. 1. The Kritik of the Pure Reason, explained 
and defended. Macmillan & Co. Cloth, $1.75. 

Mercrr, James. Elements of the Art of War. John 
Wiley & Sous. $4 OU, 

Mriiier. Joagrix. Tennyson's Fairies 
Lothrop Co. 60 cts. 

Pavt, Herman. Principles of the History of Lan- 
guages. Translated by H. A. Strong, M.A Mac- 
millan & Co. Cloth, $3.00 

RemMseEN, Ina. Inorganic Chemistry 


Co. $2.0 

Seymour, THos. D. The First Three Books of Homer's 
lliad, with commentary and vocabulary. Ginn & 
Co. $1.35 

Srepnen, Lesure (Rd Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy. Vol. 19, Finch-Forman. Macmillan & 
Co. $875 

Tow.e, Jas. A. Protagoras of Plato, with the com 
mentary of Hermann Sauppe. Ginn&Co. Cloth, 
$1.35; paper, $1.05; text only, paper, 25 cts. 


Boston: D. 


Henry Holt & 


Watiace, ALFRED Russet... Darwinism, an Exposi- 
tion of the Theory of Natural Selection with some 
of its Applications. Macmillan & Co. Cloth, $1.75. 

Weisman, Dr. Avcust. Essays upon Hereditary and 
Kindred Biological Problems, authorized transla- 
tion, edited by Edward B. Poulton, Selmar Schon 
land and Arthur E. Shipley. Macmillan & Co. 
$i oo. 

Wiiper, MarsHaLtLP. The People I've Smiled With. 
Cassell & Co. Cloth. 




































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































their circulars or catalogues. 


All information that THk Forum has about Colleges and Private Schools will 
be given to its patrons on application, free of charge. 


A LIST OF 


For Boys. 


Brookfield Centre.—The Curtis School 
Fairfield.—-Prof. F. H. Brewer. 
Greenwich.—Prof. J. H. Root. 
Middletown.—Mr. E. H. Wilson. 
D. C., Washineto», 1916 36th St.—** The Cedars.” 
ll. Chicago.—Allen’s Academy, 2251 Calumet Ave. 
Maryland. College of St. James. — Prof. H. Onderdoak 
Mass., Wilbraham.—Wesleyan Academy. 
Mich., Orchard Lake.—Michigan Military Academy 
N. J., Deckertown.—Seeley’s Home School. 
* Lawrenceville.—Lawrenceville School, 
N. Y., Canandaigua.—Canandaigua Academy. 
“ ” Garden City.—The Cathedral School of St. Paul. 
> Manlius.—St. John’s Military Schoul 
* New Y: rk.—Barnard School. 
ad Poughkeepsie.— Riverview Academy 
N. C., Bingham School.— Bingham Schox 
Pa., Bustleton.—St. Luke's School 
*  Ogontz.—Cheltenham Academy 


For Girls. 


Cal., Mills College.—Mills College 
Conn., Hartford.—Miss Haines’s School. 
“i se Steele's School. 
Del., Wilmington.—The Misses Hebb’s School 
Ill., Chicago, 479 Dearborn Ave 
Buidy. 
Mr. Caroll. 


Conn., 


Mt. Caroll Seminary 
Ky., Danville.—Caldweil College 
* Lexington.--Sayre Female Institute. 
Md., Baltimore.--Miss Randolph's School, 
Mass., Boston, 69 Chester Sqr.--Gannett Institute. 
Mo., Lexington.—Central Female College. 
N. J., Bridgeton.-—Mrs. Westcott’s School 
Freehold.—Young Ladies’ Seminary 
N. Y., Aurora.— Wells College for Women 
* Brooklyn, 525 Clinton Ave.— Miss 
School. 
* Clifton Springs.—The Seminary 
Clinton.—Houghton Seminary 
- Mrs. Gallup's School. 
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CaLiForn1A, Mills College. 


\ ILLS COLLMGE, near Oakland, California. A 
‘ College for Young Ladies, chartered by the 
State, with powerto conferdegrees. Strong Faculty 
Full Seminary College Preparatory, and College 
Courses. Special advantages in Music, Art, and Mod 
ern Languages Buildings commodious, and sur- 
roundings healthful and delightful. Superior induce 
ments for students from the east, needing mild and 
equable climate. Fall term opens August 8th 

C.C. Stratton, D.D., Pres. Mas. C. T. Miuys, Prin 


Covorapo, Boulder. 
7 UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, Boulder, of- 
fers Classical. Scientific, Medical, Normal and 
Elective Courses, including Music 
Both sexes admitted on equal terms. Tuition to 
citizens of Colorado, free: to non-residents, nominal. 


The faculty consists of TWENTY-ONE ABLE 
SPECIALISTS. Laboratories well equipped. Excel 


lent Library and Reading room 
Societies 


Flourishing Literary 


TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS 
a year will cover all expenses save clothing. 
For Catalogue, address 
Horace M. Hae, President. 
8S. A. Grrrm, Sec. Board of Regents. 


THE ForvtM has in preparation a Hand-Book of Colleges and Private Schools 
which will give all the information, properly classified, that can be procured. 
cipals of schools are requested to send such information, together with two copies of 


Miss Rice and Miss | 


air. 


Prin- 


SCHOOLS. 


For Girls.—Continued. 


N. Y., New York, 20 Central Park W., at 62d St. 
Van Norman Institute. 
15 E. 65th St.—Miss Chisholm 
32 W.. 40th St.—The Comstock School. 
121 E. 36th St.—Miss Spring. 
244 Lenox Ave.-—The Misses Perrin. 
Mrs. Piatt 

St. Mary's School. 

Eden Park School. 
Glendale.—Glendale Female College. 
Painesville.—Lake Erie Seminary. 

Chambersburg.—Wilson College. 

Lititz.—Linden Hall Seminary 
Tenn., Brownsville. Brownsville Female College. 
Vt.. Brattleboro.--Miss Sawyer 
W. Va., Mont de Chantal.—Wheeling Female Semin- 
ary 





N. C., Raleigh 
., Cincinnati 


Pa., 


For Both Sexes. 


Col., Boulder.--The University of Colorado 

Dakota, Yankton.— Yankton College 

LiL, Chicago.—Chicago Athenseum. 
Evanston.--Northwestern University 

Me., Waterville.—-Coburn Classical Institute. 

N. Y., New York, 242 W. 74th St.--Collegiate Grammar 

School 

N. Y., Rhinebeck.—-De Garmo Institute. 

©., Ada.--Normal University 

Pa., Fredericksburg.—Schuylkill Seminary. 

** New Berlin.--Central Pennsylvania College. 

Texas, Austin.—University of Texas. 


Colleges and Technical Schools. 


Col., Golden.—State School of Mines. 
Ind., Crawrtordsville.—Wabash College. 
Mass., Boston.—New England Conservatory of Music. 
Va., Lexington.— Washington and Lee University Law 
School 
* Sale:n.—Roanoke College 





Covoravpo, Golden. 
QTATE SCHOOL OF MINES. Established 1874. 
" Tuition free. Fall term opens September 23d. 
Catalogue on application 





Cornecticut, Brookfield Centre. 

_ 2 CURTIS SCHOOL FOR (14) BOYS, Brook- 

field Centre, Conn., is not a preparatory school. 
Its methods are original. It offers advantages over 
larger schools—a home life ; solicitous guiding in all 
that forms high character ; a kind. firm control with 
out physical force. A case of sickness has never 
occurred. It takes entire charge of a boy and educates 
him in every interest. Our best work is done with 
younger boys; none received over fifteen $500. 
Fifteenth year. To understand all these features you 
should read my complete circular. 

Freperick 8. Curtis, Pu.B. 
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Coxxecticut, Fairfield. 

] be ~ AND SCHOOL FOR (10) YOUNGER 

Boys. Home genuine and safe, firm discipline, 

thorough training, individual attention, h-althful sea 
Opens September 19th. 

Francis H. Brewer, A.M. 







Principal. 





= 








CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 

CADEMY WITH HOME FOR (10) BOYS. 
d Thorough preparation for College or Business, 
with Graduating Courses. Special attention to Eng- 
lish Composition Good Gymnasium. Ten boys 
received in Principal's family to all home privileges. 
Absolutely healthful location and genuine home, with 
the most refined surroundings Highest references 
given and required 
J. H. Root, Principal. 


Cornecticut, Hartford. 
\ ISS HAINES'’S SCHOOL, ‘ Woodside,” Hart- 
1 ford, Conn. First class in all its appoint- 
ments. Prepares for any College. Special Advanced 
Courses in Literature, Contemporaneous History, 
History of Art, Music, Art and Modern Languages. 
Fifteenth year opens October 3d 


Connecticut, Hartford. 
QTEELE'S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, Hart 
ford, Conn. Fall term begins Wednesday, 
Address 
Georce W. STEELE 


‘ 
September 2th, 1589. 


ConnecticyT, Middletown 
er AND DAY SCHOOL, 


Prepares boys 
for College 


Terms $500. Catalogue free. 
E. H. Wiitsox, A.M 


Disrrict oF Cotumsia, Washington, 1916 35th St 
"T"2 CEDARS.” A Boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies and Little Girls. Special advan 
Large grounds and 
Miss EaR.e. 


tages in Music and Languiges 
buildings. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
T= MISSES HEBB'’S ENGLISH, FRENCH AND 
German Boarding and Day School for Young 


Ladies and Girls teopens September 20th, 1889. 


GEORGIA, OXFORD. 

VMORY COLLEGE, OXFORD, GEORGIA. The 

4 Fifty-Third Annual Session begins October 2, 
1889, and closes June 25, 1800. The faculty is complete 
and competent. The location is healthful. The moral 
tone of the institution and community is high. Ex 
penses for a year can be brought within $225. For 
catalogue apply to 

W. A. CANDLER, President 


Ituinors, Carroll County 
\ [ T. CARROLL SEMINARY AND CONSERV 
4 atory of Music, Carroll Co., Ill., opens its thirty 
seventh year under same President, September 5th, 
1889. The attractions are superior and original. Learn 
particulars before deciding choice of schools 
* Oreads** free—send for one 


Inttinors, Chicago. 

‘IRLS' HIGHER SCHOOL, 479 and 481 Dearborn 

TF Avenue. Boarding and Day School. Fourteenth 
year begins Sept. 18th. Prepares for College. Extra 
advantages in Languages. Literature and History 
Miss R. 5. Rice and Miss Maky E. Bupy, Principais 


Iuurxois, Chicago. 

‘NHICAGO ATHENEUM. A School of Practical 
Education Mental and Physical Culture com- 
bined. All Studies elective. It includes Grammar, 
Business and Shorthand Schools. Drawing, Elocu- 
tion, Higher Mathematics, Languages, Literature and 

Music. Pupils may enter at any time. 

Address, E. I, GALVtn, Sup't 


Inuinors, Chicago, 2251, 2253 Calumet Avenue. 
LLEN’S ACADEMY A school for boys. Pre- 
£ pares thoroughly for College or Business. Gym- 
nasium Physical Culture. 
Pupils limited to ten. 27th year opens September 19th. 
Ira WiLpER ALLEN, A.M., LL.D., President. 
Ina WiipeR ALLEN, Jr., A.M., Master. 


SCHOOLS.—CONTINUED. 


Number of resident } 


| Ituino1s, Evanston. 
N' IRTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Evanston, Ill. 


One hundred professors and instructors, and 
| over thirteen hundred students. The University offers 
| Professional, Collegiate and Preparatory advantages 

complete at a moderate cost. 
Rev. Josepu Cumminas, D.D., LL.D., President. 


Kentucky, Lexington. 
QAYRE FEMALE INSTITUTE, Lexington, Ky. 
\ A select boarding and day school for young 
ladies. Incorporated in 184. For twenty years under 
the charge of the present Principal. Kindergarten, 
Primary, Academic, and Collegiate Departments. Art, 
Music, Modern Languages, and full Collegiate Course. 
Perfect system of heating and ventilation. Large 
grounds and buildings, with superior apparatus for 
class instruction Number of boarders limited to 
thirty-six. For catalogue apply to 
H. B. McCuevian, A.M., Principal. 


Maine, Waterville. 
C= CLASSICAL INSTITUTE. Both sexes, 

/ College Preparatory Course, 3 years; Ladies’ 
Collegiate Course, 4 years; English and Scientific 
Course, 3 years. Tuition, $6 per quarter. Board in 
families, $3.50; in clubs, including room-rent, $2.75. 
Location healthy, beautiful new building, well venti- 
lated, heated by steam. Send for Catalogue to 

J. H. Hanson, LL.D., Principal. 


MARYLAND, Annapolis 


QT. JOHN'S COLLEGE, 101st session commences 
\ 18th September. Eight Departments and Four 
Courses of Study. 
Terms moderate. 


Buildings heated by steam. 
For catalogues address, 
President Tuomas Fei, LL.D. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
V= RANDOLPH’'S SCHOOL. Sarah N. Ran- 
.VI dolph, Principal An able and experienced 
corps of teachers offers unusual advantages to the 
pupils of this school. 

1214 Eutaw Place, Baltimore, Md. 


MARYLAND, College of St. James. 


( YOLLEGE OF ST. JAMES, GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
for boys. Prepares for College or Business. 
Forty-ninth year begins September 19th. Post-Office, 
College of St. James. 
Henry Onperponk, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston 

Nie ENGLAND CONSERVATORY. Furnishes 
2 thorough Courses of Instruction in Music in all 
its departments, Literature, Elocution, Languages, 
Fine Arts, Physical Culture, etc. Class and private 
lessons under ablest Masters. Conservatory Home 
for Young Ladies is unparalleled. Next term begins 
September 12th 

Its graduates and certificated students are qualified 
to fill remunerative positions of honor and usefulness. 
Located in Boston, the acknowledged Musical and 
Literary centre of America. Send 3-cent stamp for 
Calendar. 


E. Tourser, Dir., Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


Massacnavsets, Boston 
\ANNETT INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
YF Boston, Mass. Family and Day Pupils. The 
Thirty-Sixth year begins October 2d, 1889. For 
circulars, apply to 
Rev. Georoe Gannett, D.D., Boston, Mass. 
69 Chester Square. 
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Massacuvsetts, Wilbraham. | 
\ TESLEYAN ACADEMY: One of the half-dozen 
best Academic and Classical Schools in New 
England. The payment of $61 in advance will cover 
ordinary tuition, with board. for Fall term, beginning 
August 28th. Send for catalogue to 
Rev. G. M. Sreece. Principal, Wilbraham, Mass. 


Micuican, Orchard Lake. 
\ ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. A select 
4 Boarding School for Boys. Thirteenth Year 
Location ; thirty miles from Detroit, and unsurpassed 
for beauty and healthfulness. The courses of study 
are so arranged as to fit for active business pursuits 
and to give a thorough preparation for college 
Special attention paid to practical drill in English | 
work. Graduates receiving our diploma are admitted 
to the University of Michigan and Cornell University 
without examination. For catalogues, address 
Cot. J. Sumyer RoGers, Superintendent. 





Missouri, Lexington 
NENTRAL FEMALE COLLEGE. Boarding School 
CO for girls and young ladies. Beautiful Building, 
heated by steam, lighted by gas, water on every floor 
14 Teachers. Thorough course in all Departments. 
Conservatory of Music. Twenty-first Session opens 
September 4th, 1889. Terms moderate. Send for 


catalogue. 
A. A. Jones, A.M., Pres't. 


New Jersey, “Seven Gables,” Bridgeton. 

\ RS. WESTCOTT’S BOARDING SCHOOL for 
4 Young Ladies. In South Jersey. Prepares for 
any college. Climate mild and dry. 
Illustrated circular 


Gymnasium 


New Jersey, Deckertown. 


\EELEY’S HOME SCHOOL FORBOYS. Reopens 
\) September lth. Limited to twenty. Home- 


training: thorough instruction ; prepares for College. | 
Address 

W. H. Seexey, A.M., Principal, Deckertown, | 
Sussex Co., N. J. 


New Jersey, Freehold. 
HE YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, Freehold, N. J 
Pleasant, healthy location. Prepares for Col- 
lege or Graduation Homecare. 
Miss Eunice D. Sewatt, Principal. 


New Jersey, Lawrenceville. 
AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL. John C. Green 
4 foundation rly application for admission is 
advisable. For catalogue and information, address 
Rev. James C. MacKenzie, Pa.D., Lawrenceville, N. J 


New York, Aurora, Cayuga Lake. 
\ TELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. Full Col 

/ legiate course of study, Instrumental and 
Vocal Music, Drawing. Painting, ete. Location beauti- 
ful and healthful. Buildings elegant. Extended and 
thorough instruction. A refined Christian home. 
Session begins September ith, 1889. Send for 
catalogue. 

E. S. Frissee, D.D., President. 


New York, Brooklyn, 525 Clinton Avenue. 
\ ISS ROUNDS'S BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
4 for Girls. Excellent courses of study in Eng- 
lish, the Languages, Music and Drawing. Special at- 
tention to individuals. Opens Sept. 23d. 


New York, Canandaigua. 
Case ACADEMY, Canandaigua, New | 
York. Oldest boys’ school in New York State 
Incorporated in 1795. Boys given home care and | 
training in Principal's family, whose certificates give | 
admission to most of the best colleges. Special atten- | 
tion given to college preparatory work. Beautiful | 
and healthy location. Ninety-fifth year opens Sep. 3d. | 
J. C. Norris, Principal. 
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| ete. Special course for advanced pupils. 
| after September 16th. 


2d. 





CONTINUED. 


New Yorks, Clifton Springs. 


rP\HE SEMINARY—Clifton Springs, New York. A 

home for twenty girls, with superior preparation 

for College Henry Foster, M.D., Prest. Trustees. 
Witiiam A. Deerine, A.M., Principal. 


New York, Clinton. 
] yougsTos SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Advantages unsurpassed ; attractive to high- 
school graduates Laboratory work in sciences. 
French and German conversations. Music and Art 
20th year. Address 

A. G. Benepicr, A.M 


New Yors, Garden City 


HE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF ST. PAUL, Gar- 
den City, L. |. Seventeen miles from New York 
City. A boarding school for boys with military d.s- 
cipline Thorough preparation for the leading Col- 
leges and Scientific Schools. The U. 8S. Government 
maintains a regular army officer at the school. 

Location and building unsurpassed 
CHARLES SturTEvVaNT Moore, A.B. (Harvard), 

Head Masier. 


New York, Manlius. 
QT. JOHN'S MILITARY SCHOOL, Manlius, New 
‘ York Civil Engineering, Classics, Business 
Summer School. 

Rr. Rev. F. D. Huntixeton, S.T_D., President 
Lr. Cou. W. Verseck. Superintendent 

New York Ciry, 242 West Seventy Fourth Street 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL. Private 

' school for Boys and Girls. Clas.ical, Interme 

diate, Primary Departments. Prepares for College 
and Business. Military Drill. Reopens September 30th 
Lemvet C. Myeatr, Head Master. 


New Yorks, New York. 


Vs NORMAN INSTITUTE. Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies and Children (founded 
1857). 
Mur. Van Norman, Principal, 
20 Central Park West, at 62d Street. 


New Yor«, New York. 
\ ISS CHISHOLM’S SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS 
+ Boys’ Classes. Will reopen Sept. 30th. 1889 
15 East 65th Street 


New York, New York. 
rTHE COMSTOCK SCHOOL. Family and 
School for Girls (established 1862) 
Miss Day, Principal, 32 West 40th Street 


Day 


New York, New York. 
\ ISS SPRINGS ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
4 School for Young Ladies and Children will re- 
open Thursday, September 26th. Drawing, Elocution, 
Calisthenics and Sewing included. Lectures through 
the year on Literature, History, Natural Philosophy, 
At home 


121 East 36th Street, near Park Avenue 
New York, New York. 
& M. FALCONER PERRIN'S SCHOOL for Girls. 
s\, 244 Lenox Ave., New York City. Terms for 
Boarding Pupils, $600 per year. 


New York, New York, 117 & 119 W. 125th St. 


| } ARNARD SCHOOL PREPARES FOR ANY COL- 


lege or for Business. Commodious buildings: well 
equip Gymnasium ; Military Driil ; Manual Train- 
ing. en boys received in Principal's Family 
enjoying all home privileges. Opens September 
Send for Catalogue. 
Hazen & Frencu, Head Masters. 
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SCHOOLS.—CONTINUED. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
YIVERVIEW ACADEMY, Poughkeepsie, New 
\ York. Fifty-fourth year. Prepares thoroughly 
for College, the Government Academies, and Business. 
Military Drill. 
Bispee & Amen, Principals. 


New York, Rhinebeck. 

] pF GARMO INSTITUTE, Rhinebeck, New York, 

for both sexes, prepares for Business or for 
College. A family Boarding School, limited to thirty- 
five boarders. The best of facilities for improvement 
in every department. For catalogues and particulars 
address the principal, 

James M. DeGarmo, A.M., Px.D 


New York, Utica. 
\ RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
4 The next school year will begin Tuesday, 
September 24th, 1889. Applications should be made 
early 


Norts Carouina, Bingham School P. O 
JIINGHAM SCHOOL, Established in 1793. Organ- 
ization Military U.S. Army officer in charge 
Area of patronave largest in the South. Location in 
the country, and exceedingiy healthful. For cata- 
logue address 





Mas. R. Bryesam, Superintendent 


Norta Carona, Raleigh. 
Qt MARY'S SCHOOL. Founded 1842. 
» art building completed in 15884. 
address 
Rev. B. Smepes, A.M., Rector and Principal 
“The climate of Raleigh is one of the best in the 
world Bishop Lyman 


The new 


For catalogue, 


Ono, Ada. 


( HIO NORMAL UNIVERSITY, Ada, Ohio. 

Thorough, Practical, Economival Thirteen 
departments sustained, thirty-one experienced seach 
ers employed. Students can enter at any time, and 
find classes suited to their state of advancement. No 
vacation except holiday week. Extensive and well- 
selected library 
and tuition, 10 weeks for $28 ; 40 weeks $100 ; 49 weeks 
$118. Room and board in private families. Text- 
books can be rented at minimum rates. Send for 
catalogue. 

H. S. Lenr, A.M., President 


Outro, Cincinnati 
i PARK SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Beautiful 
4 location. Home life. Unsurpassed advantages 
for modern languages. Music. Address, 
MADAME FREDIN 


Onto, Glendale 


1 LENDALE FEMALE COLLEGE 
¥ north of Cincinnati. 
mation, address, 
Rev. L. D. Porrer, D.D., Glendale, Ohio. 


For catalogue or infor- 


Onto, Painesville. 
| AKE ERIE SEMINARY. Location pleasant and 
4 healthful. Course of study liberal and thorough 
Fourteen resident teachers. Thirty-first year begins 
September llth, 1889 
Miss Mary Evans, Principal 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bustleton, near Philadelphia 
QT LUKE'S SCHOOL. Number limited. Excep- 
\ tionally healthful. Pupils to enter Yale, Prin 
ceton, University of Pennsylvania and Troy this year 
Cuas. H. Strout, M.A., Principal. 


Good board, well furnished room | 


Fifteen miles | 


7 TILSON COLLEGE 


PennsyLvania, Chambersburg. 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Fifty miles south-west of Harrisburg in famous 
Cumberland Vailey Border climate, avoiding bleak 
north. $250 per year for board, room, etc., and all 
College Studies. Handsome Park, Large Buildings, 
Steam Heat. Gymnasium, Observatory, Laboratory, 
ete. Annex No. 2 nearly completed. Ready by Aug. Ist 


PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz. 
| INDEN HALL SEMINARY, a Moravian School for 
4 Girlsand Young Ladies, at Lititz, Lancaster Co., 
Pa. 9th year. A safe, comfortable school home ; 
careful training and teaching ; advance! Courses of 
Study 
Rev. H. A. Brickenstret, Principal 
PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz, Montgomery Co 
( \HELTEHAM ACADEMY, Unexcelled location and 
surroundings. New schoolequipment. Military 
drill. Thorough preparation for College or for Busi- 
ness, Address, 
J. Carvin Rice, A.M., Principal. 


TENNESSEE, Brownsville. 
YROWNSVILLE (TENN.) FEMALE COLLEGE. 
> Claims to stand in the front rank of American 
Female Colleges. Cheap; superb fare ; mild winters, 
where magnolias flourish 


President, Ta. Swiru, A.M. (Alumnus of Univ. of Va.) 


Vermont, Brattleboro, 4 North Street. 
| _— AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Home train- 
ing. Thorough instruction. Individual care. 
Miss Florence A. Sawyer, Principal 


Vireo, Lexington. 

AW SCHOOL, WASHINGTON & LEE UNIVER- 
| 4 sity, Lexington, Va. CHARLEs A. Graves, M.A., 
B.L., Prof. of Common and Statute Law. Jouwn Kan- 
poLps Tucker, LL.D., Prof. of Equity and Commer- 
cial Law, and of Constitutional and International 
Law. Tuition and fees $75.00 for session of nine 
months commencing Sept. 12th. Apply for Catalogue 
and circular, 


Virerm1, Salem. 
TX OANOKE COLLEGE. In the mountains of Vir- 

\ ginia. Several courses for degrees. Special at- 
tention to English. French and German spoken. Large 
library. Expenses for session of nine months from 
$150 to $200 (including tuition, board, etc). Students 
from fourteen States, Indian Territory and Japan. 
Thirty-seventh session begins September 18th. For 
illustrated catalogue, address 

Jvuivs D. Drener, President, Salem, Virginia 


West Viren, near Wheeling, 
\ | ONT. DE CHANTAL, near Wheeling, W. Va 
4 This school was founded in 1848. and incorpor- 
ated under the title of “WHEELING FEMALE 
ACADEMY.” It was removed in 1865, from the city’s 
smoke and din, to its present commanding site. Sup- 
plied with all the appointments of a first-class insti- 
tution, it possesses every advantage for a thorough and 
accomplished education. The course of Music, vocal 
and instrumental, is that of the best conservatories. 
Apply to the Directress. 


YROCKWAY'S TEACHERS’ AGENCY (former'y 
) Chicago) supplies superior teachers for schools, 
colleges and families. Mrs. L. FREEEMAN BROCK- 
WAY, 28 West 23d Street. Recommends schools 


| to parents. 



























® @ ATTORNEYS AT LAW. 


& @ 


Every attorney-at-law whose name is in the following list has been commended 


as a meniber of the bar in good standing. 


ALABAMA 
Anniston, Kelly & Smith 
Calera. H. L. Oliver. 
Demopolis, George W Tay lor 
Mobile, Clark & Clark, 17 N. Royal St. 
s J.L. & T. H. Smith, 258. Francis St. 
Wetumpka, H. L. Williams. 


ARKANSAS, 
Hot Springs, E. W. Rector 
Searcy, House & Hicks 


CONNECTICUT 


Hartford, Hyde & Josly 
South Norwalk, John H. Light 


DAKOTA. 
Faulkton, P. H. Wilson 
Huron, Mouser & Vollrath 
Sioux Falls, Bailey, Stoddard & Wilson. 
Valley City, Frank J. Young. 


DELAWARE 
Dover, Fulton & Van Dyke 


GEORGIA. 
Columbus, Thornton & Cameron. 
Oglethorpe, W. H. Fish 
Reynolds, B. W. Brand. 
Toccoa, Louis Davis. 


ILLINOIS. 
Charleston, Wiley & Neal 
Chicago, Charles H. Aldrich, 225 Dearborn St. 
Dwight, Charles L. Romberger. 
Geneseo, Dunham & Foster 
Golconda, W.S. Morris & Son 
Joliet, Benjamin Olin 
Marshall, Golden & Hamill. 
Moline, W. R. Moore 
Momence, Benj. W. Anderson. 
Pekin, W. R. Curran 
Peoria. Rice & Rice ° 
Quincy, George M. Janes 
Shelbyville, J. Wm. Lioyd 


INDIANA 
Bloomfield, Emerson Short. 
Elkhart, E. C. Bickel 
Fowler, George Wadswort! 
Indianapol's, Chas. FE. Barrett, 86 E. Market St. 
La Grange. J. B. Wade 
Terre Haute, Sidney Bb. & George M. Davis. 


Indian TERRITORY 
Muscogee, Shepard, Grove & Shepard 


Iowa 
Clarinda, Raymond Loranz 
Chnton, Geo. B. Young 
Davenport, Heinz & Hirsch], 202 W. 3d St. 


KANSAS 
Abilene, Burton & Moore 
Arkansas City, Pyburn & Love 
Colby, Joseph A. Gill 
Garden City, Milton Brown 
Independence, J. D. McCue 
Seneca, E. G. Wilson 
Washington, Chas. Smith 
Wichita, Sankey, Campbell & Amidon. 
Winfield, Beekham & Henderson 


KENTUCKY 
Frankfort, Thos. H. Hines 
Henderson, Banks & Sebree 
Lawrenceburg, George C. Cohen. 
Louisville, Brown, Humphrey & Davie 
Prestonburg, Walter 8S. Harkins 


LovrmsiaANa 
Bellevue, J. A. Snider 
Monroe, D. M. Scholars 
New Orleans, Harry H. Hall, 173 Common St. 
St. Joseph, Clinton & Garrett 


MAINE 
Bath, A. Nathan Williams 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 
Great Barrington, Frank H. Wright. 


MICHIGAN. 
Gladstone, Collins & Blackwell. 


MINNESOTA 


| Ada, John M. Martin 
| Duluth, Thomas J. Mitchell 


| 

| MISSISSIPPI. 

| Hazlehurst, J. S. Sexton 

Jackson, Calhoon & Green 

Pass Christian, Elliott Henderson 
Missouri, 


St. Louis, Henry M. Bryan, 417 Olive St 
| Robert W. Goode, 600 Olive St. 
Trenton, J. H. Shanklin 


NEBRASKA ‘ 
Lincol, Cornish & Tibbets 
| North Platte, R. F. Forrs 
Omaha, W. A. Saunders, 1402 Farnam St. 
Rushville, W. W. Wood 
New HAMPSHIRE 
| Lancaster, Ossian Ray 
| Suncook, John B. Haselton. 
New YorK 
Buffalo, Frank N. Holman, 16 W. Swan St. 
Keeseville, Hewitt & Morey 
Port Chester, Daniel Haight 
Poughkeepsie, Peter Hulme, 46 Market St. 
Syracuse, N. M. White 
NortH CaRoLina 
Murfreesboro, Winborne & Bro, 
Onto 
Cleveland, Kerruish & (! 
East Liverpool, A. H. Cla 
Findlay, W. H. McElwain 
Hillsboro, Charles H. Collins 
Toledo, Henry 8S. Bunket 
/ 
i 


man, 16 Blackstone Bldg. 


225 S. Maine St 


é 


ix Madison St 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Blairsville, W. R. Boyer. 
Lewisburg, J. Merrill Linn. 
Pittsburg, W. J. Brennen, 1 Wylie Ave. 
Ridgway, Arnold & Barbor 
Scranton. Wilcox & Watson, 125 Wyoming Ave. 
Waynesburch, James A. J. Buchanan. 
Westfield. D. W. Baldwir 
Williamsport. T. M. B. Hicks 


Ruope IsLanp. 
Providence, C. E. Champlin 


SoutTs CAROLINA. 
Greenville, W. D. Maytield 
Newberry, Jones & Jones 


Texas. 
Ballinger, Powell & Smith 
Belton, John C. Dupree 
Clarksville, H. B. Wright 
El Paso, Merchant. Teel & Wilcox. 
Gonzales, Harwood & Harwood. 
Graham, A. B. Gant 
Henrietta, R. D. Welborne. 
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VERMONT. 


Barton Landing, Orlo H. Austin. 


VIRGINIA. 
Roanoke, Thomas W. Miller. 
Staunton, A. C. Braxton 
Warrenton, Grenville Gaines 


West VIrRGINia. 
Wheeling, Cakiwell & Caldwell 


Wisconsin [ 


Fond du Lac, N. C. Griffin 

Milwaukee, Winkler, Flanders, Smith, Bottum & Vi- 
las. 401 E. Water St 

Oshkosh, Gary & Forwerd 

Watertown, Charles H. Gardner. 


rf 
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THE THORNE 
Type-Setting Distributing Machine 


THE ONLY CYLINDRICAL. MACHINE. 


THE TYPE-SETTING FOR 
The Forum and Current Literature, 
Two Leading Magazines, 

IS DONE ON THESE MACHINES. 
‘SANIHOVW ASAHL NO ANOQ SI 
‘sauizesey Suipee] om] 
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in successful and economical use by the PUBLISHERS’ PRINTING Co., 157 William 

S Street, New York, where nearly three hundred first-class books for various publish- 

ing houses have been set during the past three years, including Gen. John A. 

Logan's ‘‘ Great Conspiracy,” Dr. Talmage’s “ Shots at Sundry Targets,” ““ Wood's Library 

of Medical Authors,” ‘ Wood's Medical Monographs,” Dr. Buck’s “ Diseases of the 

Ear,” Dr. Bosworth’s “ Diseases of the Throat,” Dr. Warren’s “ The Healing of Arteries,” 
&ec., ac. 

Also in use by the Evening Post, of Hartford, Ct., and other papers in America and 
Europe. 

It reduces the cost of composition one-half. ‘Two compositors and a boy will do the 
work on a Thorne Machine equal to six hand compositors. Two girls and a boy, having 
no knowledge of composition, will in six months do as much as three expert hand composi- 
tors, or as much as eight girls and boys could do by hand after six months’ experience. 

Each machine is capable of saving its original cost every year. Price, $2,000. 

Publishers are invited to visit the factory at the Thorne Machine Company, south end 
of Colt’s West Armory, at Hartford, where machines can be seen 


l 


in operation and inspected. 


All communications should be addressed 


THORNE MACHINE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CT., 


Or The Type-Setting Syndicate, 2 Copthall Building, London, England. 
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PARIS EXPOSITION. 


The Cheque Rank issues Cheques, either singly or 
put up in Books, for the special use of VISITORS to 
the PARIS EXPOSITION, who can cash the sanx 
at upward of seventy Banking Houses, situated in 
different parts of Paris, without charge. 

Visitors’ mail matter can be addressed to them, care 
of the Société Genérale, 4 Place de Opéra, opposite 
the Grand Hotel, where English is spoken, 

Every Cheque that is issued by the Cheque Bank is 
EQUAL TO CASH, as Bank Notes are, for the Bank's 
Capital, Guarantee Fund and Customers’ Balances 
are invested in British Government Securities, 
or held in Cash in the Bank of England, and can 
be cashed in every town in Europe without charge. 

For Handbook containing list of 2,500 Banking 
Houses who cash the cheques, free of charge, apply to 


CHEQUE BANK, Limited. 


Capital, £100,000. Guarantee Fund, £27,000, 


@Trustees, The Right Honorable John Bright, M.P. 
The Right Honorable Ear] Beauchamp. 


No. 2 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
E. J. MATHEWS & CO., 
BANKERS’ AGENTS. 

Visitors to Europe and Paris Exposition 
should carry a book containing Cheque Bank Cheques 
which are absolutely safe and cheaper than Letters of 
Credit, and much more convenient; are payable on 


presentation without charge at 2,500 Banking Houses 
and 250 of the principal Hotels in Europe. 


P. J. GOODHART & CO., 


Stock and Bond 


BROKERS, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 


Southern Investments 


A SPECIALTY. 


24 Broad St., 71 West bd St., 


NEW YORK CITY. CINCINNATI, 0, 





LARGEST 


BEST!!! 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York. 


RICHARD A. McC 


ASSETS, over - - 


URDY, President. 


-  $118,000,000 


Issues Every Desirable Form of Policy. 


It has paid members since its organization over $257,000,000. 


Its NEW Distribution Policy is the most liberal ever 
offered by any Insurance Company. 


The following figures show the growth of the Assets of The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New 


FROM 


i845 TO 


York 
isss, 


Reckoning a period of every Ten Years from 1845: 


1845, - - - . - $97,490.34 
1855, _ - - - - - 2,850,077.56 
1865, - : - . - - 12,235,407.86 
1875, - : ° “ © ° : 72,446,970.06 
1885, - - . - . . 103,876,178.51 
January 1, 1886, - . - : . . - 108,908,967.51 
January 1, 1887, - - . « . - 114,181,963.24 
January 1, 1888, - - . - . - - 118,806,851.88 
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SILKS FOR TENNIS WEAR. 


. ‘HE Novelty this Spring, for Ladies’ ond Minees' Tennis Suits and for Gentlemen’s 
Tennis Shirts is a Silk that can be washed without injury to fabric or color. These 


Silks, 24 and 32 inches wide, are made in plain colors, in checks, or in delicate stripes, at 


$1.00 to $1.50 per yard. 
For those who prefer woolen materials 


for out-door wear, we have several lines of 


fine Scotch and French Flannels, in stripes and figures of choice designs, at from 35 to 60 


cents per yard. 





JAMES McCREERY & Ge Broadway and Eleventh Street, NEW YORK. 


| 
(Charles Heckman, | 


TAILOR xs” yeas 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


| |EPP8’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine proper- 
ties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a con- 


stitution may be gradually built up until strong enough 


No. 69 Broadway, | resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of 


subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.” — 
Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half pound tins by Grocers, labeled thus : 


———— | JAMES EPPS & C0., Homeopathic Chemists, 


London, England. 


Ww. L. DOUCLAS 
$3 SHOE GENTLEMEN. 


Best in the world. Examine his 
85.00 GENUINE HAND-SEWED SHOE, 
$4.00 HAND-SEWED WELT SHOE. 
$3.50 POL > AND FARMERS’ SHOE, 
$2.50 EX 
82.25 We 
$2. 


“VALUE CALF SHOE, 
rE KINGMAN’S SH¢ oe 
00 and $1.75 BOYS’ SC HOOL SHOES, 
All made in Congress, Button and Lace. 


W. L. DOUCLAS 
$3 SHOE adits. 


Best Material. Best Style. Best Fitting. 


If any dealer says he has the W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES without 
name and price, stamped on bottom, put him down as a fraud. If not 
sold by your dealer, write W. L. DOUGLAS. BROCKTON, MASS. 


SUNBURN CURED 


BY ONE APPLICATION OF 


FRINK’S ECZEMA OINTMENT. 


No Breaking or Peeling Off of the Skin. Burning, Itching, 
Smarting Sensations Instantly Subdued. 

For unsightly, itching eruptions on the scalp, face, hands and other parts of the 
body, F RINK’S ECZEMA OINTMENT is an infallible specific. It is PER- 
FECTLY HARMLESS, and can be SAFELY used for SORE EYES, SORE LIPS, ete.. 
as well as for Cuts, Burns, Bruises, Sprains, Insect Stings, and other injuries 
and afflictions too numerous to mention. Price Fifty Cents. Two Boxes, $1. 
Sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of price. 

No other preparation hasany merit in comparison with the SOOTHING, HEAL- 
ING and 8ST RENGTH ENING qualities of this invigorating emollient. 

Sold by all Druggists. Accept no Substitute. Ask for Frink’s ECZEMA 
Ointment. 


Prepared only by HENRY C. FRINK, 234 Broadway, N. Y. 
ENDORSED BY EMINENT PHYSICIANS. 
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FITTED WITH FILMS. 


ieee, BtLLiPo®r, 
A MINIATGRE DETECTIVE CAMERA 


This popular little Detective Camera is now supplied with Films 
instead of glass plates because they are quicker, lighter, and more 
compact than glass plates. 9 dozen Films weigh 8 ounces and occupy the space of 1 
dozen glass plates. Camera complete, @.e., C ~~ Lens, Six Double Holders, 108 
Films, 12 Film Kits and Pocket Ruby Lamp, $ - Illustrated book of instructions with each 


E. & H. T ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway. 


More than forty-five years established in this line of business. 





A Wonderful Success. The Celebrated 
“PERFECT” HOT WATER HEATERS, 
WHICH ARE HEATING WHERE OTHER BOILERS FAIL 


NEWTONVILLE, Mass., February 20, 1889. 

Gentlemen; Regarding the No. 5 PERFECT Hot Water Heater | have in my 
house, would say I feel that it would not be doing justice to it unless I state that 
I have never in my twenty years’ experience, in building over 200 dwellings, 
found anything that would compare with the PERFECT Hot Water Heater in 
any respect. I have used and had experience with nearly all the various heat- 
ing app: uratus, and have never found any so effective and so easy to manage as 
the PERFECT Hot Water Heater. I have removed two hot water heaters of 
other manufacturers’ make from my present residence within the last five years, 
on account of never having been able to heat my house with them Last 
November I placed in my house, and attached to the same piping, with some 
slight changes, a No. 5 PERFE ‘T Hot Water Heater. My house is exposed on ail 
sides to the weather, and three sides of each room are also exposed to the weather, 
the house being constructed inthe form of across. I cannot say too much in 
praise of the PERFECT Heater. It heats splendidly, is economical in fuel, and 
I shall be pleased to recommend it to my friends and to the public. I have 
decided to use two more of your PERFECT boilers in two fiue residences I am 
now wa ling Tag Newton. Mass. Re wae tfully yours, 

Newton , Mass. ; 35 Hawley St., Boston. HENRY F. ROSS, Builder. 

SEND FOR TESTIMONI ALS AND CIRCULARS 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON 00., Manufacturets 234 Water St.. N.Y. 84 Lake St. Ohica 0. 


= ip. 
Latest Barisian Novelty) BE Rap SH Ler " 


ORIZA-PERFUMERY 
L. LEGRAND, 207, Roe St-Honort, PARIS 


‘ 













12 delightful, 
fconcrete Perfumes 


im THE FORM OF 
Pencils and Pastilles 

















GLEAN OUT DOOR 
“ONIN S3OV1Vd 





a we ae | 
ret _ ook Perfome 
them lighuy. 


= OF SOLID PERFUMES + 
Violette du Czar. 
Jazmin @ Espagne. 
Hélotrope biane, 
Lilas de Mai. 

New Mown hay. 
Oriza lys. 
Jookey-Clab povguet. 
Opoponar 
Caroline 


PALACE KINC. 





Send for Catalogue covering all the scientific 
points and Price-List. 


RUSSEL WHEELER SON & CO, 
Utica, N. Y. 
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“The Fidelity and Casualty Company. 


Gosets Jan. 1, 1889, $774,550.21 


FIDELITY DEPARTMENT. 


Bonds of Suretyship for persons in positions 
of trust, such as officers and employees of 
corporations, administrators, etc., etc., ete. 


CASUALTY DEPARTMENT. 
Policies insuring Employers or Individuals 


against accidents, plate glass against break- 
age, and steam boilers against explosion. 





OFFICERS: 
WM. M. RICHARDS, President. GEO. F. SEWARD, Vice-President. ROBT. J. HILLAS, Secretary. 


General Offices, Nos. 214 & 216 Broadway, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Gu yes Biolies,,|GALIGRAPH 
oy 2 ity — GREATEST SPEED ON RECORD! ! 
F=f Here (a eet = 


T. W. Osborne wrote 179 words in one 
NORTH-WEST CORNER OF 100,000 


single minute on the CALIGRAPH, the 
Champion Machine of the World, 

PRINCE ST. AND BROADWAY. | Daily 

OFFICE: 573 BROADWAY. Users. 


Agents in the United States for 


H. Underberg-Albrecht’s 
Boonekamp of Maag-Bitter 


Best Medicinal Bitters in the World. 


Every Bottle bears Neck label with gin aisaeod PE aes 
the signature of the Agents. minute, Blindfolded, thes in easly 7au0 


; proving the faisity of many of the state- 
Beware of Spurious Imitations. ments of our competitors. 


Aix-La-Chapelle Kaiser Water. 


“Refreshing, dietetic table water.” 





















For full and correct account of above test, address 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Recommended by medical authorities in| BRANCH OFFICES :-237 Broedway, N. Y.; 


F 14 W.. 4th Street. Cincinnati, 0.5 1003 Arch 
Europe and America. Street, Philadelphia. : 












we No Chemicals, =" | 
W. Barer & Co.'s 


Breakfast 
Cocoa 


Is Absolutely Pure, 
and it is Soluble. 


oe a r mia 


fect mecha 1 proc ‘ no chemical belag 
used in its pre eam. ] f 


imgenious of the I 


W. Baker & ae Sonia Mass, 


OYA) 


evil wtita> 
(ROYAL Fue ) 


S28 so.urey Put 





- POWDER 


ew Pure. 


This powder never varies. A snaredt of purity, | 
strength and wholesomeness momical than | 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be s« sla in competition | 
with the multitade of low test, short weight alum or | 
hosphate powders. Sud only, in cans. Roya. Bakine 
| Pownun Co. Co.. 106 Wall St., N.Y, 


| 


BROTHERS’ 





FULL WEIGHT 
PURE 


Tts super excellence proven in Langa ms of homes 
for more than a quarter of a centu It is d by 
the United States Government Endorsed hy th 
heads of t Great Ur rsitie Strongest 
Pore and n rith Pi Cream Bak 
ing Powder does! contail ia, Lime, or 
Alum. Sold only in Ca a AC ‘E Ss 'B AKING POW 
: } R CO... New Yor Ch o, St. Louis, and San 





DECKER 





MATCHLESS PIANOS, 


os Union Square, 


NEW YORK. 
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